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AGRICULTURE | 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
XOVII. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


In consideration of the Electric 
Churn Company agreeing to deliver 
one of their No. 2 churns at the sta- 
tion of Jamestown, State of North 
Carolina, on or before the first day 
of January, 1904, I promise to pay 
to the agent or order of the Electric 
Churn Company the sum of twenty- 
five dollars for value received, and 
further agree to pay all costs of col- 
lecting the same with any and all 
charges, and the rlectric Churn 
Company’s agents agree to pay all 
charges of delivering the churn to 
the said town. 

Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 10th, 1902. 

JOHN JONES. (Seal.) 

Witness: JAS. D. SHARP. 

November 19th John Jones re- 
ceives this notice on a postal card: 

“Dear Sir: Your churn will be de- 
livered at the depot in Raleigh, N. 
C., on November 20th, 1902. Please 
meet our agent promptly. 

Yours truly, 
ELECTRIC CHURN CO.” 

John heart sinks within 
Not to meet the agent means ; 
a law-suit. 
a notice like this is received: 

“Dear Sir: Your note for $25, 
made payable to the Electric Churn 
Company, is in our hands for col- 
lection. forward and settle 
the same promptly, or the matter 
will be placed in the courts. 

Respectfully, 
JACKSON & JACKSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law.” 


Jones’s 
him. 
If he does not meet him, 


Come 


Jones begins to think. “I never 
signed any note; I only signed an 
agreement. The agent kept ding- 
donging me until I put my name on 
the paper.” 

He did not notice that it was noth- 
ing but a note after all the rubbish 
of words were stripped off. Now 
what must he do? He goes to the 
lawyers and says: “I want to see that 
paper you fellows have got here 
against me. You said it was a note. 
I did not give any note. 
nothing but an agreement.’ 

The lawyer says: “Mr. Jones, leave 
out all the agreement part and it 


It was | 


| gets the money and goes to the depot 
| and gets the churn. 
a hardware store and sees a churn 


He calls in at 


almost like the one he bought, and 
is informed that it can be bought 


*| for $5. 


“Well, I have lost several days’ 
time and about as many nights’ sleep 
and twenty dollars besides! What 
a fool I am! Just see what I have 
spent!” His wife tries the churn 
a few times and sets it away and 
takes the old one. 

Moral: Do not buy anything from 
agents who will not let you test their 
machine. And do not sign papers 


without first carefully reading them. 
* * * 

This is very much like the scenes 
that are being enacted all over the 
country. Farmers who do not read 
much are usually the victims. We 
are proud to say that The Progres- 
sive Farmer has been an eye-opener 
wherever it has been read. 

HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 





The Tobacco Convention. 


Since the American Tobacco Trust 
and the Imperial Tobacco Trust 
pooled their issues and divided out 
the world between them, there has 
been quite a drop in the price of 
tobaeco. One of the largest tobacco 
growers in the State said yesterday 
that the slump in prices was about 
four cents in the pound in common 
tobacco and two cents per pound in 
the better grades. Think how many 
hundred thousand dollars this slump 
transfers from the pockets of the 
farmers to the pockets of the trust 
magnates! 

There will be a meeting of the 
State Tobacco Growers’ Association 
in Rocky Mount on the 19th of De- 
cember. In view of the merger of 
the great trusts of the world and 
the reduction in the price of tobacco, 
with the outlook for much larger de- 
creases next season, it is well for 
the tobacco growers to hold a con- 
ference and exchange views and try 
to prevent a return of the ruinous 
prices for tobacco that logically fol- 
lowed the organization of the Ameri- 
ean Tobacco Trust. 

The United States Investor, one 
of the ablest and wisest of the finan- 
cial papers, in an article this week, 
predicts that the American and 


just simply leaves a plain note. The | Great Britain tobacco trust “in the 
best thing for you to do is to pay | near future may extend to the con- 
the money and save costs.” | tinent, embracing the principal man- | 

He shows the paper and Jones ac- ; ufacturers of France and Germany 


knowledges signing it. He finally | 


agrees to pay it in a few days. He) 


and possibly other countries.” In 
an extensive article on tobacco, the 





Investor gives as the reason for the 
better price the farmers have re- 
ceived this year that there has been 
a strong and active demand from 
abroad for the weed. It was to de- 
stroy in part this strong foreign de- 
mand, which was putting up the price 
of tobaceo in the hands of the farm- 
ers, that the tobacco trust was so 
anxious to swallow up the English 
trust. Both were interested in get- 
ting cheaper tobacco. The day they 
merged was a dark day for the to- 
baceo grower. 

The agents and apologists of the 
tobacco trust are telling the farmers 
that the cause of the reduction of 
prices is due to the fact that the 
farmers are rushing it too rapidly 
to market. The answer to that ex- 
planation is that the rush is not 
nearly so great as two months ago— 
before the trusts joined—when prices 
were two and four cents a pound 
higher than now. Of course rushing 
any erop to market too rapidly de- 
presses the price some, but that is 
not the cause of the big reduction in 
the price of tobacco. Well-posted 
tobaeco men do not think the trust 


will put down the price of tobacco 


much more this season. It is to 
their interest to encourage a large 
acreage next year by paying a living 
price for the remainder of the crop 
this year—News and Observer. 





Give the Farmer Boy a Chance. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The boys are leaving the farm. 
What is the cause of this exodus? 
A failure to appreciate the opportu- 
nities in agricultural pursuits. The 
country boy leaves the farm because 
he sees nothing ahead of him but 
drudgery and endless toil. He does 
not understand the vital relation of 
the sciences to the progress of mod- 
He is ignorant of 
the fundamental principles that gov- 
The operations 
on his father’s plantation are in all 
after the 
fashion of a hundred years ago. The 


ern agriculture. 
ern his occupation. 


probability carried on 
methods pursued are antiquated, the 
fields are cultivated in a slipshod 
manner, the financial returns are 
meager, and it is little wonder that 
the youth determines to seek his for- 
tune elsewhere. 

Education; 
in order that the farmer’s boy may 
have an equal chance in his chosen 
profession with that of his city 
brother. It seems to be an axiom in 
the country home that the boy who 
intends to be a doctor or a lawyer 


What is the remedy? 


must be educated, while the one who 
proposes to be a farmer must not 
be associated in any way with “book 
Varnin’.” This is where the most 
serious mistake has been made. 
Farming is a business. The profits 
in farming are directly measured by 
the intelligent effort put into the 
business. Treat nature wisely and 
she will yield bountiful harvests. 

Is it not time that this fearful 
drain upon the best element of the 
rural district was stopped Is it not 
time that rational methods were pur- 
sued in agriculture? Is it not time 
that the country boy was given a 
chance to secure that education that 
will enable him to appreciate his oe- 
cupation, to conduct it on broad and 
common-sense lines and with a mar- 
gin of profit? Agricultural pursuits 
never offered higher rewards than to- 
day. There never was a time when 
the country offered such bright pros- 
pects to educated effort. 

In view of all this, is it not sur- 
prising that more Southern farmers 
do not avail themselves of the prac- 
tical agricultural education offered 
their sons through the medium of the 
short courses in agriculture, horti- 
culture and dairying in the State 
University at Knoxville? Farmers, 
One of 
courses only costs about fifty dol- 
lars. No investment that you ean 
make will repay you so well. 

Give the farmer boy a chance. Give 
him an opportunity to obtain an edu- 
cation that lifts his business from 
the plane of drudgery to a remunera- 
tive and The 
country needs his services. His edu- 


edueate your boys. these 


inspiring calling. 


cation means the beautifying of the 
whole face of nature and the chang- 
ing of barren soils and washed and 
gulleyed hillsides into pleasant and 
profitable fields which will afford rich 
feeding for much live stock. Edu- 
The State, 
offers the 
privilege of an agricultural educa- 
The agricul- 
tural prosperity of the State de- 
pends upon it; the future welfare of 
the nation will be measured by it. 
A. M. SOULE. 


Tennessee, Knoxville. 


eate the farmer boys. 


through its University, 


tion at a trifling cost. 


University of 
Monroe Enquirer: The exception- 
ally warm fall has been most favor- 
able to small grain, and oats never 
were finer at this season of the year 
than they are now, but we learn that 
chinch bugs and Hessian flies have 
made their appearance in some oat 
. fields and are doing considerable 
| damage. 
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THE MONEY VALUE OF AN AGRI- 


CULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Dr. Burkett Presents Facts and Figures 


Which Prove It a Paying Investment. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


In order to 
our minds in 
let us take a 
the situation 
the fundamental 


problem in 


cesses of arithmetic. 


Suppose a young man is 18 years 


old and is ready to enter the agri- 
Shall he go or not? 
That is the question. Will it pay to 
go? go; how 
much on the average can you earn 


eultural college. 


Suppose you don’t 


per day ¢ 


hundred days per year at seventy- | 
The yearly earn- | 


five cents per day. 
ings will be two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. 


until you are sixty-eight years old, or 


Suppose you work thus 


fifty years, your earnings will aggre- 
gate eleven thousand two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Now, instead of doing this, sup- 
pose you spend four years in the ag- 
ricultural At an average 
of one hundred and _ fifty 
dollars the four years will cost you 


You 


cK lege. 
expense 


six hundred dollars. 


of 


are now 


twenty-two years 


ought to command at a modest figure | 


seven hundred and fifty dollars per 
year until you are sixty-eight years 
of age. 
earnings will be, less the six hun- 
dred for your edueation, thirty-three 
thousand and nine hundred dollars. 
Now, if you subtract the eleven thou- 


For forty-six years your 


sand two ‘hundred and fifty dollars | 


from the thirty-three thousand and 


nine hundred dollars, you will have a | 


of 
six hundred and fifty dollars. 


difference twenty-two 


This 


represents the money value of a col- | 
lege education in agriculture, saying | 


nothing of further possibilities. 
But you are in school two hundred 
days for four years, eight hundred 
days. Now, if you divide this into 
twenty-two thousand six hundred and 
fifty dollars, you will find that you 
earn every day you are in school over 
twenty-eight dollars. 
THE 


MONEY V\LUE OF THE 


COURSKS 


WINTER 


In the same way let us see if the 
winter courses of ten weeks pay. 
seventy-five cents per day, and sixty 
days, the working days of the period 
of the winter course, one would earn 
forty-five dollars. We know by act- 
ual experience from our own classes 
that the winter-course student, if he 
desires a salary position, can secure 
from thirty to forty dollars per 
month, with board, or a monev value 
or forty to fifty dollars for his ser- 
vices per month. Ile works one year 
at forty dollars per month and makes 
four hundred and eighty dollars. Be- 
fore attending the winter courses he 
worked three hundred days at seven- 
ty-five cents and earned two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. The differ- 
ence four hundred and 
eighty dollars (less thirty dollars, the 
cost of the course) and two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars leaves two 


between 


get this subject before 
a clear, practical way, 
common-sense view of 
as we would a simple 
pro- 


Let us say you work three | 


age and you | 


thousand 


money value of the winter course. It 


required this student sixty working | 


| days in college to command this 


| price. This means the sixty days 
| spent in studying agriculture re- 


turned the student four dollars for 
every day he spent at this work per 
year. 


If you consider the winter courses 


in a ease like this, from point of | growing. But the apple is the fruit 


investment, we find that thirty-seven 
hundred and fifty dollars on interest 
at six per cent will earn annually two 
‘hundred and twenty-five. The stu- 
dent in the winter courses in agri- 
culture, by the training he receives, 
We can therefore 
say that by investing forty-five dol- 
lars of time and thirty dollars in 
eash (for board, room and _ books) 
a young farmer can secure a legacy 
| or a training that is worth thirty- 


does the same. 


; seven hundred and fifty dollars to 


| him. 


This is a plain, fair statement of 
the money value of a training in ag- 
| rieulture. 

Look at it in any way you like, it 
is a money investment to get an 
education. Everywhere there is a 
eall for trained workers. The eall 
comes from every part of the coun- 
“try and cannot be met. 


Every boy of North Carolina who 
has answered the call has come for- 
ward with the vim and enthusiasm, 
and these boys are going to add to 


| the wealth and the prosperity of our 
| glorious Commonwealth in the future 


in a way most magnificent. 
CHARLES W. BURKETT. 
A. and M. College, West Raleigh, 
N.C, 





Nothing is so good as well-rotted 
barnyard manure for the garden, and 
nothing is better than the manure- 
pit to get manure into shape for gar- 
den use—finely rotted and free from 
weed seeds. We do not, as a rule, 
pay nearly enough attention to the 
It shoulktbe one of the im- 

portant features of the farm, and 

considerable attention given to it 
| will be well repaid. It will easily 
supply the table bountifully for six 
months of the year, and go a long 


garden. 


| way toward a supply for the other 
| six months. 


At | 


Some of the practices 
of the old-fashioned gentlemen farm- 
of Northern New York State 
could be well copied, if I ean believe 
what my father tells me. They kept 
their tables supplied with a great 
variety of fresh vegetables during 
the season, and stored away large 
quantities of roots and tubers for 
the winter. 
of 


ers 


Housewives dried quan- 


tities lima beans, pickled and 


and toughen in the pod, and large 





T 
| GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR WEST- 
ERN CAROLINA. 


| The Waynesville Courier Discusses the 
Importance of Apple Growing in Hay- 
wood and Other Western Counties. 


Haywood County does not begin 





to know her possibilities even in ap- | 
| ples, to say nothing of general fruit- 


any way in Western North Carolina, 
considered from the commercial 
standpoint. While other fruits can 
be grown and very successfully, the 
apple probably surpasses any other 
fruit in development and yield. 

If our farmers would devote the 
same time to apple culture as they 
do to corn or wheat culture, they 
would make at least $500 where they 
make $100. 


There are already a few expert 
apple-growers in Haywood County, 
and through these attention is being 
drawn to Haywood County—the at- 
tention both of apple-growers and 
apple-buyers. Mr. Farrior’s and Mr. 
Hall’s premium apples at the Ra- 
leigh State Fair attracted apple- 
buyers at the North, many telegrams 
having been received immediately 
after those premiums were awarded, 
asking about Haywood apples in 
quantities. 

Mr. Boggs this week is shipping 
out a carload of fine Haywood apples 
bound for the English market, where 
he will receive a faney price for 
them. Some of his finest are the 
Newton or Albemarle Pippin, which 
variety has been known to sell as 
high as $20 a barrel in England. 

Haywood apples have won the pre- 
mium at the Paris Exposition, the 
Columbian Exposition, at New York 
fairs, and at other fairs, besides at 
our own State Fairs. 


This only goes to show the wonder- 
ful possibilities there are in fruit- 
growing, apple-growing, in Haywood 
County, if our farmers will turn 
their attention to it. There are for- 
tunes in it. If care and pains are 
taken from the time the tree is set 
out until it begins to bear, and then 
if special attention is given to the 
picking and packing of the apples 
after they mature, there is sure to 
be handsome returns for the trouble. 

A special rate has been -secured 
from railroad authorities of 29 cents 
per 100 pounds from Waynesville to 
New York City. This is due to the 
efforts of some of the expert growers 
here in Haywood County. 

Another thing every shipper should 
do, if he wants to build up a per- 
manent business and get the prices 
always, and that is to see to it that 


| every barrel contains exactly the kind 
shelled green, not allowed to ripen 


bags of dried sweet corn which they | 


boil and get from the cob exactly as 
though for immediate consumption. 
Okra, too, can be dried and kept 
indefinitely, and will be practically 
good for soups as fresh vegetables. 
But they had rich ground and the 


garden received every year a splendid 
dressing of well-rotted manure and | 
so produced large yields.—Guy E. | 


hundred and twenty-five dollars, the | Mitchell. 


of apples and the quality of apples 
that the label and bill calls for. If 
the grower and shipper would take 
pride in this matter of careful pack- 
ing after he has done his best in 
producing the finest variety, his name 
would soon become a trade-mark, 
and whenever a barrel of apples bear- 
ing his name was seen in any mar- 
ket, that barrel would be taken with- 
out question as containing choice 
apples and at a choice price, while 
others would be left to rot or ped- 





dled at a pittance because they were 
not carefully packed. 

More attention to apple-growing 
in Haywood, and less to wheat and 
corn, and then more pains and pride 
in packing the fruit for shipment 
when it is grown, will make many a 
man rich where he is poor, and will 
bring peace and plenty where there 
was naught but sadnes and scearci- 
ty.— Waynesville Courier. 





North Carolina Farming Notes. 


Newbern Journal: It is said that 
labor is exceedingly scare on the 
farms, and what is secured is very 
unreliable. 


Newton Enterprise: Many farmers 
are afraid that they have missed it 
again this year in sowing wheat. 
Some say the fly is doing more dam- 
age than ever before. 


Kinston Free Press: It is said that 
the sweet potato crop is unusually 
fine this year in this section. The 
largest yield of the largest potatoes 
is raised this year that ever has been 
raised to the acreage. 


Seotland Neck Commonwealth: 
Mr. C. T. Lawrence Monday showed 
a large collection of potatoes in his 
buggy. Picking up three at random, 
they weighed 1514 pounds, the largest 
weighing six pounds and_ three 
ounces and measuring 19% by 24 
inches. 


Durham Herald: One farmer from 
Wake County sold two one-horse 
loads of tobacco Wednesday, for 
which he received more than six hun- 
dred dollars. Another farmer from 
the same county sold two one-horse 
loads and received in payment a 
check for over $425. This man told 
a reporter that he brought only his 
common tobacco, and that his entire 
crop would bring him some $1,300 
or $1,400. 


Wadesboro 
eer: An unusually large acreage is 
being sowed in small grain in this 
section this year. Early-sowed grain 
is up and looking well——A more 
favorable fall for all kinds of farm 


work was probably never known in 


Messenger-Intelligen- 
5 


this section, and as consequence the 
crops have about all been gathered 
and housed. Usually at this time of 
the year it is not uncommon to see 
many fields white with cotton, but 
now you may travel from one end 
of the county to the other and searce- 
ly see a field in which there remains 
much of the staple to be picked. 
Corn, too, has been gathered in good 
condition, and the farmers are now 
devoting their energies to sowing 
small grain, of which an unusually 
large acreage is being seeded. As 
to the size of the crops, in our opin- 
ion an average crop of cotton has 
been made and gathered, and we be- 
lieve at least 70 per cent of it has 
been sold. The corn crop is the 
largest that has been grown in the 
county in a number of years. In- 
deed, there has been enough made to 
meet the requirements of the county, 
and next year will be one year in 
which the corn-cribs of our people 
will not be in the West. 
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How to Plant and Care for the Mulberry 
Tree. 


Elitor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The mulberry thrives best on a dry | feeding tests, referred 


sandy or stony soil such as is suit- | 


able for peach growing. 
when grown 
should not be 


sides, where the dust would injure 


The trees, | 
for silk-worm food, | 
planted along road- | 


them for the purpose desired. Plant | 
the trees along a walk or lane or as | 


a hedge around the garden or lawn. 
Set the trees in a single row about 
six feet apart. If more than one 
row is desired, have the rows about 
twenty feet apart. Set the trees a 
little deeper than they stood in the 
nursery. Prune off the entire top of 
the tree to within twelve inches of 
the ground. This will make the 
trees branch from the ground and 
all the leaves can be gathered with- 
out the use of a ladder. 

The subsequent care of the trees 
is similar to that given to the peach 
tree. The best fertilizer for the mul- 
berry is a mixture consisting of one- 
half kainit, one-fourth acid phos- 


phate and _ one-fourth cotton-seed 
meal. Stable manure and poultry 


droppings may be used in moderate 
quantity with good results. The 
leaves will not be suitable for feed- 
ing worms until the fourth year af- 
ter planting. Very little pruning 
will be needed until the fourth year. 
After that the trees or bushes should 


be so pruned that the tops ean be | 


reached from the ground. 
berry in this climate has very few 
enemies or pests. It is a long-lived 
tree and hardy wherever the peach 
does not winter-kill. 

The fruit of the mulberry is very 


wholesome, and many varicties bear | 


fruit of high table quality. 
fruit of seedlings is tsually small 
and insipid. The mulberry has the 
male and female flowers or separate 
plants; therefore when seedlings are 
planted, only about one-half 
fruit. 


superior table quality. 


further plantations, sprouts, grafts | 


or cuttings from such superior trees 


should be used, povided the leaves of | 
these superior trees are of at least | 


average quality and relished by silk- 
worms. Full directions 
gating the mulberry are given in 
Bulletin 181 of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station. 

It is unfortunate that so few farm- 
ers in the cotton States realize the 
great value of mulberries as food for 


for propa- 


hogs and poultry. 
thrive upon land exhausted by con- 


tinuous cotton culture. The roots of 


the trees will prevent the soil from | 


washing, while the tops will furnish 
shade and fruit as well as leaves for 
feeding silk-worms. There are few 
trees equal to the mulberry and none 
that surpass it in value for the 
farms of the Southern States. Silk- 
growing and poultry-kceping go well 
together. These are two branches of 
farming that are capable of great 
and profitable expansion. To all who 


wish to test the practical value of | 
this tree, the Department of Agri- | 
culture will supply seedling trees at | 
cost of earriage only, viz., one cent 
per tree. 

GERALD MCARTHY, 


The Tennessee Steer Feeding Tests. 


The conclusions reached in the 
Tennessee Stations three-year steer 


follows: 


1. Leaving out of consideration the | 


preliminary feeding, very satisfac- 


tory gains can be made with native | 


cattle, varying from 1.2 to 2.1 pounds 
per head per day, depending largely 
on the character of the ration fed. 


With six of the groups a gain of | 


practically 1.5 pounds per day was 
made throughout the entire feeding 
period. 

2. Groups VI and VII fed silage, 
cotton-seed meal and corn meal made 
respective gains of 740 and 886 
pounds in 120 days of feeding. The 
individual gain per day was 2.1 and 
1.9 pounds. This ration was the most 
satisfactory one in point of palata- 
bility and gain in live weight, and is 
probably better adapted for use on 
the average Southern farm than any 
other. 





The mul- | 


But the | 


| fed on succulent rations for the same | 


bear | 
Out of every 100 fruit-bearing | 
trces one or more should prove of | 
In making | 


The mulberry will | 


3. Groups I and III, fed stover, 


ly be substituted to advantage for 
eotton-seed meal. 


4. It requires long feeding periods 
to finish cattle properly. Several of 


9 


| of 1.5 to 2 
of four months 


they were only in fair market condi- 


pounds per day at the end 
? 


would have been more satisfactory. 
5. Fifteen cattle fed on dry ra- 

| tions for 120 days made an average 

Fifteen cattle 


; gain of 1.27 pounds. 


time with the same _ concentrates 
made an average gain of 1.75 pounds. 
The eattle receiving a succulent ra- 
tion therefore gained 761 pounds 


| more than the dry-fed cattle. 
6. The of 


average results two 


show that about 7.8 tons of corn si- 
| lage and 7.2 tons of sorghum silage 
can be obtained per acre. The cost 
of corn silage is $17.08 and the sor- 
| ghum silage $12.81 per acre. Silage 
from either source is equally satis- 
| factory as a roughness for beef cat- 
tle, though owing to the fact that 
sorghum silage can be grown as a 
“second crop” it can be produced for 
some less than the corn silage. 


7. Stover is not as satisfactory a 
roughness as silage. The stover-fed 
cattle consumed 6.02 pounds of con- 
| centrates and the silage-fed cattle 
| 4.52 pounds of per 
pound of gain. A pound of gain with 
| stover-fed cattle cost 6.7 cents at 
'high prices and 4.97 cents at low 
prices, whereas with silage-fed cattle 
a pound of gain under the same con- 
ditions cost 5.82 and 4.57 cents re- 


concentrates 


spectively. 

8. Six to ten pounds of pea hay 
were successfully substituted for 3 
to 5 pounds of cotton-seed meal in 
the experiment of 1900 with good 
results. Similar changes were made 
| in the experiment of 1901 with satis- 
| factory results. As large crops of 





to in last | 
week’s Progressive Farmer, are as | 


corn meal and cowpea hay in place of | 
cotton-seed meal, made an average | 
gain of 1.8 and 1.3 pounds per day, | 
indicating that pea hay can frequent- | 


the groups showed an average gain | 
feeding, and still | 


tion, indicating that a 150-day period | 


years’ trials on the University farm 


pea hay can be cheaply produced in 
the South,.it can frequently be uti- 
lized to advantage in place of corn 
meal and cotton-seed meal, especially 
when these concentrates are high- 
priced. Pea hay cannot be so suc- 
cessfully substituted for cotton-seed 
meal where a succulent ration is fed 
as a dry ration. 

9. Cotton-seed bran fed either as 
a roughness by itself or when sub- 
stituted for 48 per cent of cotton- 
seed meal and fed as a concentrate, 
| did not prove satisfactory. The 
farmer can produce his own rough- 
ness for less than he ean buy it, and 
| it will always be to his interest to 
| buy the pure cotton-seed meal. 

10. In feeding cattle the object 
should be, especially if they are two- 
year-olds and at all thin, to give as 
much growth and development dur- 
ing the first two or three months of 
feeding, depending on the length of 
the feeding period, and then widen 
out the ration and reverse the pros 
portions of cotton-seed meal and 
corn meal and fatten rapidly. 

11. The average slaughter test of 
the dry-fed cattle was 55.4 per cent, 
and of the suceculent-fed cattle 56.4 
per cent. The weight of good meat 
| in the eareass of the dry-fed eattle 
was 8,106 pounds, and in the sueceu- 
lent-fed cattle 8,683 pounds, a dif- 
ference of 577 pounds of salable meat 


in favor of the succulent-fed cattle. 
12. The necessity of improving our 
native stock is shown by the slaugh- 
ter test, which was about 55 per cent 
for all the groups. The average cat- 
tle slaughtered in Southern abattoirs 
do not dress over 50 per cent, where- 
as they should dress 60 per cent with 
animals of the weight and size of 
those considered in the experiments 
of 1902. This would amount to a 
loss of 96.2 pounds per head, which, 
at a sale price of 8 cents per pound, 
means a loss of $7.70 per animal. 





Facts About Turkeys. 

There is a great diversity of opin- 
ion as to whether the rearing of tur- 
keys is profitable in America. Not 
infrequently the mortality of turkey 
| chicks is tremendous, and quite suf- 

ficient to eat up any possible profits. 
But there are persons who for years 
have raised almost every chick, and 
under these circumstances rearing 
turkeys yields a very fair return. 
It is a mistaken idea to suppose 
| that turkeys do not thrive in confine- 
ment. Some of the best fanciers of 
these birds in the country practice 


yarding successfully. Of course, the 
space in which the turkeys are en- 
closed should not be too small, not 
less than from one to three acres for 
One advan- 
tage of yarding is that it enables the 


a moderate-sized flock. 


breeder to get all the eggs laid by 
the hens. Another is that it facili- 
tates the protection of the chicks 
against the attacks of hawks and 
depredatory animals. It is common- 
ly supposed that because a turkey 
will fly up a tree to roost it would 
fly over the moon if it saw a grass- 
hopper on the other side. A turkey 
will fly over, anything on which it 
ean alight, but it will not attempt 


| 
i 








to fly over a wire-netting fence, as it 
cannot see anything to rest its feet 
upon. As an Illinois lady pointed 
out in a leading poultry journal not 
long ago, turkeys will travel along 
a woven-picket fence half a day at 
a time to find a place to get out. 
Turkeys may be prevented from fly- 
ing over a fence by attaching a light 
board or shingle, ten inches long by 
five inches wide, to their backs by 
means of soft, flat strings run 
through holes in the boards and tied 
under the wings. By this method 
the birds can be as easily confined as 
sheep or other small stock without 
injury. When not allowed to run at 
large, turkeys need something in the 
nature of gravel as grinding ma- 
terial. 

Turkeys can be fattened in a week 
or ten days. In this country they 
are usually fed all the corn they 
can eat three times a week to bring 
this about. But in England the birds 
are principally fed upon mixtures of 
equal parts of barley-meal and wheat- 
meal, made into a crumbly mass, 
either with skim milk or water. The 
use of skim milk for this purpose 
has been largely on the increase of 
late years, as it has been found that 
its employment leads to the produc- 
tion of a beautifully white and fine 
quality of flesh. 

Considering the little labor re- 
quired in raising turkeys, they pay 
very well, despite the large mortality 
among the young birds, and it is sur- 
prising they are not more extensive- 
ly bred. With the continual increase 
in our population and decrease in 
the acreage available for grazing, it 
is a foregone conclusion that there 
will be a corresponding inerease in 
the demand for turkeys and other 
fowls. The breeder of these birds 
will therefore never lack a market. 

The selection of a breed depends 
largely upon the demand of the mar- 
ket. Of course, when one not 
compelled to regard turkey-rearing 
from a commercial standpoint, faney 
may be given a free rein. 
keys are as ornamental on a lawn as 


is 


Some tur- 


peafowls. I have in mind a Maryland 
greensward sloping down to a tidal 
ereek that served as a background 
for a flock of pure white turkeys. 
Nothing could have been more beau- 
tiful than the effect produced.— 
From Country Life in America. 





A big row has broken out between 
the cotton exchange and maritime 
of 
question 


association Galveston, Texas, 


over the whether cotton 
bales should have seven or six bands. 
The maritime association required 
seven bands under a penalty of 7% 


The 
to put 


Galveston mer- 
on the addi- 
tional band and were fined right and 
left. 
the denounced the 
maritime and released 
all its members of the fines placed 
on them by the exchange. The lat- 
ter has replied by threatening to 
take no six-band cotton, and the cot- 


a bale. 
chants refused 


cents 


The cotton exchange stood by 
merchants and 


association 


ton exchange has employed counsel 
to prosecute the ship-owners who re- 
fuse to accept cotton because it has 
only six bands on it, if it is not other- 
wise in a merchantable condition. 
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_ GENERAL NEWS _ 


The ‘‘Short Session’’ of Congress. 

On the first of December the 
Fifty-seventh Congress will meet in 
Washington its second session. 
The life of the present Congress ends 
by law on March 4th; it therefore 
has only three months in which to 


day 


for 


work. That period, even, is shortened 
by the holiday recess, and little more 
than eight for 
serious business. 

Certain things must be done, most 
important of all the passage of the 
appropriation bills. The preparation 
of these and the debate 
upon them will take up considerable 
time, and leave not much for new 
matters. 


weeks is available 


measures 


The consideration of a reciprocity 
treaty with Cuba by the Senate, or 
a Cuban reciprocity amendment to 
the tariff law by both branches, is 
probable. Settlement of commercial 
relations with Cuba was postponed 
at the last session. 

Although 


various propositions 


were made last winter for extending | 


the control of the general govern- 


ment over corporations, none of them | 


was adopted. It is certain that the 
discussion of this question will be 
renewed this winter. It is certain, 


also, that propositions will be made 


to regulate the great corporations | 


known as “trusts,” and that the la- 
bor troubles of the summer and au- 
tumn will yield their crop of bills 
to make impossible the stoppage of 
any great industry at an expense of 
the inconvenience and suffering of 
great communities. 

The appropriation bills will be 
passed, but it is useless to speculate 
as to the fate of any other measures. 
Before bill get before the 
House of Representatives it must be 
reported by the proper committee, 
and before it can come to a vote 
the Speaker and the Committee on 
Rules must consent. Their attitude 
will depend on the exigencies of par- 
tisan politics, as well as on 
amount of time left from the con- 
sideration of the appropriation 
measures.—Youth’s Companion. 


a ean 





The Direct Legislation Victory in 
Hlinois. 


But perhaps the most important 
election held in the West last week 
was one the result of which was not 
even mentioned in most press dis- 
patches. In Illinois, as we stated a 
month ago, the petition of over a 
hundred thousand voters secured the 
submission of three important ques- 
tions to ascertain public opinion re- 
specting them. These questions re- 
lated respectively to direct legisla- 
tion in State affairs, direct legisla- 
tion in local affairs, and the popular 
election of the United States Sen- 
ators. The questions relating to di- 
rect legislation were so crudely ex- 
pressed that they did not promise 


to secure affirmative answers from 
all believers in the principle pre- 
sented, but it now appears that the 
manner of formulation did not ma- 
terially affect the result of the vote. 
question 


Briefly stated, the first 


asked whether the voters favored a> 


referendum upon acts of the Legis- 
lature whenever 5 per cent of their 
number petitioned therefor, and a 
referendum upon proposed legisla- 
tive measures whenever 8 per cent 
of their number petitioned. The 
second question asked whether the 
voters desired a corresponding refer- 
endum upon measures adopted by 
or proposed before city councils and 
other local governing bodies. The 
great majority of legislative candi- 
dates bound themselves to endeavor 
to earry out the will of the voters as 


expressed in the election, though the | 


vote had no mandatory effect upon 
legislation. In Chicago the com- 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. | 





Late News Regarding Cuban Affairs, the 

Speakership and Other Public Affairs. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

With a view to surmounting the | 
many difficulties which threatened | 
his Cuban reciprocity progress, the | 
President, in conjunction with Sec- | 
retary Hay, has adopted a plan which | 
he believes will meet with the cor- | 
dial approval of the Cuban authori- | 
ties and will insure to the United 
States a virtual monopoly of the 
Cuban trade. The treaty which Gen- | 
eral Bliss, as Minister Plenipoten- | 


| tiary, has gone to Havana to nego- | 


plete returns as tabulated by the | 


Record-Herald were as follows: 
Initiative and Referendum Propo- 
sition—State: 


_entering this country, Cuba shall 


tiate, provides that in return for a 
reduction of 20 per cent from the 
Dingley schedules on Cuban goods 


maintain her present rates of duty 
on goods imported from the United | 


| States and shall increase rates not | 


HOR io. 5's cae . 162,685 
AGRINSE aasau-culccnisietetwes 22ZORSS 
Majority for........... 186,802 | 


sition—Loeal: 


Oe ahs Kinds . 156,327 
AQOINSE <iscicee ten SsaBorce BLOC e| 
Majority for........... 181,760 


Proposition to Elect United States 
Senators by Direct Vote: 


| 


ae . 161,941 | 
ag 1) ee 24,917 | 
Magority LOr ss 66a0soesis 137,034 


The returns from the rest of the 
State indicate that all the proposi- 
tions were endorsed by heavy ma- 
jorities in every county, and by ma- 


jorities exceeding three to one in} é ; . 
+ | President’s and, it would seem, the 


This remarkable vote 
in Illinois, following the overwhelm- 
ing majority by which the voters of 
Oregon adopted the direct legisla- 
tion amendment to their Constitu- 
tion brings the issue into practical 
polities in every part of the coun- 
try. The increase of popular dis- 
trust of legislative rule, occasioned 
by the growing power of the lobby in 
State ecapitols and city halls, and 


most of them. 


ea the increase of popular faith in pop- 
1¢ | 


ular government, both find expres- 





sion in this extraordinary turning } 


Outlook. 





The unofficial list of members of 
the House of Representatives in the 
Fifty-eighth Congress, issued by 
Thomas M. McKee, journal clerk of 


| the House, after every district has 


been duly accounted for, shows that 
the number is 208 Republicans and 
178 Democrats. 
distinctions disappear from this list, 
all ranging 
squarely with one or the other of the 
dominant parties. There are 131 new 
names in the new list, of whom 29 
represent the additional districts 
provided for under the apportion- 


members 


|less than 50 per cent on the same | 


ae | goods coming from all other coun- 
Initiative and Referendum Propo- | iis d 


tries. While General Bliss is in- 
structed to secure this concession 
in return for a 20-per-cent reduction 
from the Dingley rates, he is author- 
ized to make the reduction 25 per 
eent if necessary to obtain his ob- 
ject. 
TO DEFEAT CUBAN RECIPROCITY. 


Notwithstanding the fact that in 
many instances members of Congress | 
were more or less severely rebuked 
by their constituents for their oppo- 
sition to Cuban reciprocity, there 
will be an organized effort made at 
the approaching session to defeat the 


people’s, wishes. Mr. Henry T. Ox- | 
nard, head of the Beet Sugar Trust, 
has engaged a winter residence in 
Washington and is already organiz- 
ing for the winter campaign. Open 


‘ opposition will not be the policy of 


the opponents of Cuban reciprocity. 
On the contrary, they will out-Herod 
Herod in their desire to promote 
reciprocity, and their efforts to carry 
into effect the recommendations in 
the coming message of the President. | 
Their idea is to make the ratification 


toward direct legislation.—New York | of the Cuban tresiy conditional on | 


the ratification of the Kasson trea- | 
ties. These treaties are seriously 
opposed by many Senators, and it | 


i is believed that in the successful ef- | 
| fort to defeat them the Cuban treaty | 


All minor political | 


themselves | 


will go down with the wreck. 

The election of Senor Portuondo | 
to the speakership of the Cuban | 
House of Representatives, the news 
of which has just reached Washing- 
ton, is regarded as boding no good 
to the task set General Bliss. The 
new Speaker is known to be intensely 


‘ anti-American and will doubtless pre- 


sent serious obstacles to the negotia- 


_ tion of the proposed treaty. 


ment based on the twelfth census, ‘ 
making the net change from the , 


membership of 
102. Of the new members of the 


whole number, 70 are Democrats and 
61 Republicans. 





Differences have arisen between 
the State Department and the Co- 
lombian government which may se- 
riously delay an agreement upon the 
terms of a canal treaty. 


the present House , 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 


WHITES ”’ 


‘S LILY 


The comparatively recent action 


: of the President in removing certain 


Alabama office-holders because they 
have made an effort to eliminate the 
negro as a factor in the Republican 
organization has given rise to nu- 


merous stories in regard to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attitude towards the 
j “lily-white” organizations, notably | 


| that he has determined to abandon 


the movement. It is further stated 
that the Southern white Republicans 
are all in favor of Senator Hanna, 


| and, regardless of the latter’s wishes, 


will cast their first vote for him in 
the next National Convention. In 
an interview yesterday Postmaster- 
General Payne said that the Presi- 
dent would not recommend to Con- 
gress the curtailment of Southern 
representation, but added that he 
personally favored the reduction of 
the Southern delegations in the Na- 
tional Convention. He said that he 
thought the basis for representation 
in the National Convention should 
be the number of votes cast in each 
district. While it is not easy to 
obtain accurate information in 
Washington concerning the attitude 
of the Southern organizations, there 
is a growing belief that the antago- 
nism to Mr. Roosevelt is developing 
in the Southern States. 


CANNON AND THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The withdrawal of Representative 
Babeoek from the speakership con- 
test in favor of Representative Can- 
non is regarded by many as ending 
the contest, to all intents and pur- 
poses. A number of other State del- 
egations have hastened to get in line 


| and are seeking to gain favor with 
| Mr. Cannon by pledging to him their 


unanimous support. Representative 


| Dalzell declares, however, that the 
| race is far from run, and that he 


has nailed his flag to the mast. “As 
the lines are drawn at present, the 
contest seems to be narrowing down 
to a fight between the tariff revision- 
ists and the anti-revisionists,” said 
Mr. Dalzell to-day. “Nothing defi- 
nite regarding the result will be 
known until the members of the 


| House get together in Washington, 


and it may not be known then,” added 
the Pennsylvania candidate. 
CURTAILING THE POWER OF 
SPEAKER 


THE 


Apropos of the speakership con- 
test, there is a growing belief that 
if Mr. Cannon is elected he will have 
a large-sized fight on his hands to 
preserve the extensive powers which 
his predecessors have recently en- 
joyed. The sentiments to which 
Representative Cushman, of Wash- 
ington, gave utterance in one of the 
most brilliant speeches of last ses- 
sion, are shared by a large number 
of the younger members. With the 
passing of Speaker Henderson, the 
power of the old regime will have 
passed also, unless, of course, Mr. 
Dalzell should succeed him, and 
there is little doubt but that the 
“colts,” as Mr. Henderson is fond 
of calling them, will make a dash 
for liberty. A. B. M. 

Washingtoh, D. C., Nov. 22, 1902. 


The remains of Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene, the Revolutionary patriot, 
were re-interred with civic and mili- 
tary honors in Savannah, Ga., Fri- 
day, 14th. The remains were placed 
at the base of a monument erected 
to General Greene’s memory. Col. 
Asa Bird Gardiner, of Rhode Island, 
was the orator of the occasion. 
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STATE NEWS | 


OM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. | 


Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


FR 


Lexington Dispatch: Not over fif- 
teen negroes registered in Davidson 
County, and less than half of those 
voted. 

Post: From the best reports we 
have been able to get, there were not 
more than eight or ten thousand ne- 
groes registered, and not more than 
60 per cent of these voted. From 
reports equally as trustworthy, a 
large majority of these voted the 
“Democratic ticket straight,” and, as 
was remarked, “they felt really happy 
over it.” 


“There has been no breach between 
President Roosevelt and myself,” 
said Senator J. ©. Pritchard in an 
interview in Charlotte last week. “All | 
reports to the contrary are entirely 
without foundation. We are on the 
best of terms, and our relations are 
just as cordial now as they were in | 
the past. I am preparing an article 
dealing fully with the political situa- 
tion in North Carolina. My attitude 
and views will be set forth in the 
publication.” 


News and Observer: The contest | 
for Speaker of the House is already | 
over, and Mr. Cannon is the victor. | 
He was born ir Guilford County, | 
N. C., May 7, 1836. He has been in | 
the House tweniy-eight years, and | 
has come to leadership by industry 
and ability. He has many old-fash- 
ioned ways that recall his North 
Carolina birth. We is the best man 
the Republicans have, and North 
Carolinians of all parties will rejoice 
in his promotion. 


Raleigh special to Atlanta Jour- 
nal: The remains of Col. A. W. Shaf- 
fer, ex-postmaster of Raleigh, and 
a man of State prominence, were in- | 
terred here today. Strange to say, 
not a living soul, so far as can be 
learned, knows Colonel Shaffer’s | 
given name. Thirty-five years he re- | 
sided in Raleigh, but his most inti- | 
mate friends were never able to learn 
what the initial letters “A. W.” stood | 
for. Even his widow confesses that | 
she never knew. 


Raleigh Cor. Messenger: The total 
vote cast at the election was only 
203,845, which is 109,116 less than 
was cast in 1900. Then Aycock got | 
186,650, and Adams, his Republican 
opponent, 126,296. This year Joy- 
ner, Democrat, for State Superin- | 
tendent of Public Instruction, got 
135,724, and D. A. Long, his Repub- 
lican opponent, 68,128. In other 
words, the falling off of the vote is 
one-third nearly. It is estimated that 
85,000 negroes and 25,000 whites did 
not vote. 





Fayetteville Observer: The“grand- 
father” clause of the Constitutional 
Amendment has thrown the clerks 
of the Superior Courts of North 
Carolina up to their eyes in work, 
the law requiring a minute registra- 
tion, separately by townships, in two 
great volumes, one of which is trans- 


; and payment. 


every permanent voter having a cer- 
tificate from the Superior Court 
clerk. In Cumberland, up to 11 
o’clock this morning, Maj. A. A. 
McKethan had recorded 2,345 perma- 
nent voters, with two townships to 
report, and it is estimated that the 
total number will reach 3,000 out of 
an aggregate registration of about 
3,700. 


Raleigh Post, 21st: We were 
shocked last night to hear of the 
death of Mr. Weston R. Gales, which 
occurred at his home at Montreat, 
near Black Mountain, at 7 p.m. A 
very large circle of friends and rela- 
tives in this his native city are sorely 
grieved at the sad and wtnexpected 
news, while many thousands through- 
out the country who have enjoyed his 
ministrations as a worker in the Mas- 
‘ter’s vineyard will feel the loss as 
keenly. 


Concord Times: It is with sincere 


| regret that we note the death of our 


friend and fellow-editor, Mr. Walter 
S. Herbert, of the Kinston Free 
Press, which occurred last Sunday. 


| He was an indefatigable worker and 


His paper 
would be a credit to any town twice 
the size of Kinston. He was a man 


an able newspaper man. 


| of genial presence, and was a great 
| favorite among the newspaper peo- 


ple. His death is a distinct loss to 
the profession in the State. 


Statesville Landmark: Mr. H. C. 
Cowles, receiver of the fund in the 
Amos Owen cherry tree cases, was 
seen to-day at his office by a repor- 
ter of the Landmark, and in reply to 
a question for information as to the 
fund, and its disbursements, said 


that only a part of the fund required | 


had been paid in, and that the court 
will not order any distributions of 
it until the full amount is paid to the 
receiver. When this is done advice 
will be given instructing parties how 


| to present claims for consideration 


No further informa- 
tion can be given until the full 
amount is paid in, and the order of 
the court thereon made. 


Colonel Olds: The report of the 
State Board of Examiners of Public 
Institutions is severe upon the negro 
State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Greensboro. There was, 
up to two years ago, co-education 
of the sexes there. Now the females 
are dropped. The college has been 


| eriticised sharply before this, as be- 


ing merely a school. It was estab- 
lished in a way as an experiment. 
Of course it gets part of the Na- 
tional fund, as the latter is given 


| without regard to race, ete. The 
| board 
| seven 
| three. This was urged two years ago 


urges consolidation of the 
negro normal schools into 


by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, but the Legis- 
lature did not act. A specific tax 
for maintenance of the insane is 
recommended. The food and quar- 
ters of the convicts at work for the 


; Goldsboro Lumber Company at Do- 


ver are condemned as unfit. The 
company which leases these convicts 
is allowed to sublet them. In the 
course of an interesting interview 
to-day with State Treasurer B. R. 





mitted to the Secretary of State, Lacy, it was learned that the deficit— 
i 








that is, the difference between the 
appropriations for 1901-02 and the 
income of the State—will be about 
$325,000. Chief Clerk Moody thinks 
it may be only $315,000, but the State 
Treasurer to $325,000. Of 
course the great trouble is the in- 
creased appropriations which the re- 
ceipts from taxes did not begin to 
meet. The Legislature simply did 
not know what the taxes would yield, 
and that is what was the matter. 
Of course there is an increase in 
the total receipts. There is a falling 
off in some things, as, for example, 
$12,000 in the merchants’ purchase 
tax and $8,000 on bank tax. There 
is a gain of $14,000 in the privilege 
tax on railways, and the inheritance 
tax yields $4,500. These two are new 
features of taxation. The excess 
corporation tax is a failure, and it 
ought to be abolished, as the expense 
of collecting it is greater than the 
/ amount collected. It only applies to 
domestic corporations, not to foreign 
ones. The first year the tax was im- 
posed the corporations in many cases 
gave the value of their stock as ex- 
ceeding the par value, and paid on 
the excess. This year they “caught 
on,” and the result was a cutting- 
down—so great a one, in fact, that 
it may be readily seen that next year, 
or certainly in a year or two, there 
will be no returns of excess. 


sticks 


The Asheville correspondent of the 
Charlotte Observer writes as follows 
regarding President Roosevelt’s 
passage through Asheville last week 
and his relations with Senator 
Pritchard: The special stayed in 
Asheville longer than scheduled—five 
minutes—thus rendering it posible to 
secure some exceedingly interesting 
and significant facts of a political 


nature. From a gentleman identified | 


with the presidential party, who is 
fully conversant with the adminis- 
tration’s every move, it was learned 
that the President is fully aware of 
the published stories relative to the 
reputed breach between himself and 
the Old North State’s senior Sen- 
ator. It was said that the President 
entertains a feeling of regret over 
the matter, and is sensitive over the 
fact that his true position with ref- 
erence to the so-called “lily-white” 
movement should have been mis- 
understood. At no distant day, it 
was said, the Chief Executive would, 
through Postmaster-General Payne 
or some other recognized representa- 
tive of the administration, make 
known his ideas on the negro prob- 
lem, and when he does Blackburn and 
others who are rushing into print 
to declare themselves in favor of 
the old order of things may sustain 
a shock. The President does not, it 
was said, favor an effort to build up 
a Republican organization in various 
Southern States on the basis of a 
promiscuous black electorate, but, on 
the contrary, merely feels that Sen- 
ator Pritchard went a bowshot too 
far in excommunicating those negro 


delegates who are qualified as elec- 
tors, despite the restrictive provis- 
ions of the State Constitutional 
Amendment. It is on this compro- 


mise ground that the President will 
be found standing when his position 
is made known, 


Second Crop of Strawberries. 

Wilmington, Nov. 19.—Owing to 
the lateness of the fall, a second crop 
of strawberries is being made by 
truck growers along the line of the 
Wilmington & Weldon Railroad, be- 
tween Wilmington and Goldsboro. 
Mr.. Henry Peterson, who lives near 
Willard, had some of the autumn 
berries on the market yesterday, and 
is thinking of making a shipment 
to the North. The berries are from 
vines which bore splendidly in the 
If the weather should con- 
tinue moderately warm a week or 
ten days longer, it is said that the 
berries would be 
worth hundreds of dollars to the 
truckers. The conditions that now 
exist are something new in the his- 


spring. 


second crop of 


tory of strawberry culture in this 
section, 


The Gibson Romance. 


A romantic story has been pub- 
lished about the marriage of John 
MeCormack Gibson, a Chicago mil- 
lionaire, and a Miss Wolfe, at the 
Battery Park Ifotel in Asheville. 
Gibson was in the last stages of con- 
sumption, and he sent for Miss 
Wolfe, to whom he was engaged, and 
insisted on the marriage ceremony 
being performed before he died. This 
was agreed to. But before the mar- 
riage, whether at the bride-elect’s in- 
stance is not stated, Gibson made a 
will, leaving his new wife $1,000,000. 
The will was made all right and the 
ceremony performed. Just a week 
Now no trace of 
the new will can be found, and what 
beeame of it is a mystery. If the 
will is not found the new Mrs. Gibson 
will of course get a portion of her 


later Gibson died. 


husband’s estate, but maybe not so 
much as under the will.—Exchange. 





The Dispensary Followed by Prohibition. 

A few years ago, by legislative en- 

actment, saloons were abolished in 

Cumberland County and a dispensary 
a : 

here was bitter oppo- 

sition to the dispensary, and as soon 


established. 


as the next Legislature met a de- 
termined fight was made to have it 
abolished and the old order of things 
established. This failed, and then 
the anti-dispensary people secured 
the passage of an act abolishing the 
dispensary and giving the county ab- 
solute prohibition, with a provision 
that the matter should be determined 
by popular vote of the county at the 
next general election. It was the 
expectation, of course, that prohibi- 
tion would fail. But lo! and behold. 
When the eleetion was held in Cum- 
berland the other day there was 
1,942 votes for prohibition to only 
532 against it. Doubtless the liquor 
established prohibition, 
wish now they had let that dispen- 
sary alone. 


men, who 


In Macon County also a dispensary 
was established some time ago. In 
this ease, however, if we remember 
aright, the anti-prohibition element 
got the dispensary because they could 
not get the open saloon. The pro- 
hibition element opposed it, and at 
the recent election the dispensary 
was voted out and prohibition takes 
its place.—Statesville Landmark, 
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Patriotism. * 


Breathes there the man with soul so 
dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him 

burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 


From wandering on a foreign 
strand / 
If such there breathe, go, mark him 


well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
Iligh though his titles, proud his 
name, 
Boundless his 
claim, 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch concentred all in self, 
Living shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he 
sprung, 
Unwept, unhonor’d, and unsung. 


wealth wish ean 


as 


O Caledonia! stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetie child! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy 

wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of my sires! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ? 
Still, as I view each well-known | 


scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath | 
been, 


Seems as to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams | 
were left; 

And thus I love them better still 

Even in extermity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s streams 


still let me 
stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble 
way; | 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick | 
break, 


Although it chill my wither’d cheek; 
Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 
Though there, forgotten and alone, 
The Bard may draw his parting | 
groan, 
—Sir Walter Scott. 





Cheerful Thanksgiving. 


To give thanks cheerfully, we must 
have been in the habit of thanksgiv- 
ing. The day is not an isolated fact, | 
but the crown of a whole year’s ex- | 
perience. It may be a_ beginning, | 
where the habit of faith that bears | 
fruit in continual acknowledgment 
has not been established; but surely | 
among God’s children such an expe- | 
Tt 
the climax, for the mo- 
Too 
many Christian lives are like Novem- 
ber mornings, which begin in full 
sunshine only to have the sun pass 


rience ought to be exceptional. 
should be 


ment, of an ever growing mood. 


into clouds that keep us all day long 
in shade. The secret of the happy 
life, the life of praise, after that 
faith in God which is the channel of 
his life that feeds our souls, is found 
in the direction of our eyes and the 
order of our thoughts. Which do we 
look for first, complaint or praise? | 


Which goes first into our seale for 
Are we 
looking part way up to compare our- | 
selves with more successful men, or | 
far beyond suceess to the center of 
our life and joy? If the day’s 
thoughts shall teach us to inaugu- 
rate or to extend the habit of weigh- 
ing mercies and giving voice to 
praise, it will be to us, as we look 
back upon it, in a special sense a real 
Thanksgiving.—Congregationalist. 


estimation, trial or mercy ? 


*This is No. 84 of our series of the World's 
Best Peems, 


A Black Spot for the Leopard. 


Rey. Thomas Dixon, Jr., the author 
of The Leopard’s Spots, which has 
sold more largely in the South than 
any recent American novel, is a na- 
North Carolina, but he has 
chosen Tidewater Virginia, for his 


tive of 


home. 
Mr. Dixon is a man of incessant 


and exhaustless activity. He is one 


of the best-paid lecturers in the 
country, and he has more ealls than 
he ean fill. Ilis income from this 


work is very large, and his novel has 
paid him well. 


At present he is en- | 


gaged on another book which will 


treat in fiction form an American 
problem, somewhat 
the race issue, which was the theme 
of The Leopard’s Spots. 


different from | 


are many good biographies for young | 


readers, dealing with men of heroic 


temper and heroic labors: Alfred the | 


Great, William of Orange, Washing- 


ton, Franklin and Lincoln, for illus- | 


tration. There are a few biographies 
which ought to be in every household, 
and among them, for people of our 
race at least, must be counted “Plut- 


arch’s Lives;” Boswell’s “Johnson” ; 


Trevelyan’s “Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay”; Mrs. Kingsley’s | 


biography of her husband; “The Ear- 
ly Life of Charles James Fox,” by 
Trevelyan; Stanley’s “Life of Dr. 
Arnold”; “The Life and Letters of 
Huxley”; General Grant’s “Mem- 
and Lockhart’s “Seott.” The | 


oirs,” 


| story of Carlyle, by Froude, although 


When ie | 


returns from a leeture tour he puis | 


on his old clothes and goes gunning 
or fishing. 
a new book he wanted a new work- 


When he decided to write | 


shop, and so in addition to the big | 
house on his place he has just com- 


pleted the erection of a log cabin for 


a study. 


It cost him thousands of | 


dollars and is in itself an elaborate 


structure. 
Mr. Dixon has a son who inherits 
his father’s cleverness. His repartee 


/ is quoted by all the family aequain- 
, tances. 


The other day he asked his 
father for a goat. The father re- 
plied: 

“My son, that is one combination 
that I positively refuse to have on 
this farm—you and a goat.” 

Mr. Dixon went away to lecture 
and when he returned the son was 
ready for him. 


“Papa,” he said, “why have you | 
; qT | 
all | 


given up preaching and given 
your time to lecturing?” 


“T’m after the almighty dollar,” 


| was the reply. 


“Yes, papa, more after the dollar 
than the Almighty,” he said.—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 





Biography. 


There is no more interesting read- 
ing than that which is to be found in 
biographies, and none more profita- 
ble. 
in the future morals would be taught 
largely from biographies, and “Plu- 
tarch’s Lives” have been happily de- 
seribed as the “pasturage of great 
minds.” Real life is quite as fasci- 
nating as fictitious life, and, as a 
rule, far more educational in its in- 


| fluence; one fine example of a virtue 


illustrated in action is more effect- 


| ive and stimulating than ‘the clearest 


exposition of that virtue in a text- 


| whether Black 








Doctor Jowett once said that | 
| if the day didn’t come soon enough 


it is very one-sided, is intensely in- 
teresting; and the letters of Lamb, 
of J. R. Green, of Horace Walpole, 
and Mr. Howells’s “Literary Friends 
and Acquaintances” are all delight- | 
ful reading —Hamilton W. Mabie, in | 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Some Reflections on the Character of 
Cocks and Hens. 


IT study the cock, | 
Spanish, White Leg- | 
or the common barn- | 


The longer 
horn, Dorking, 
yard fowl, the more intimately I am 

acquainted with him, the less I am | 
impressed with his character. He | 
has more pride of bearing, and less | 
to be proud of, than any bird I know. | 
He is indolent, though he struts | 
pompously over the grass, as if the 
day were all to short for his onerous 
duties. He calls the hens about 
him when I throw corn from the 
basket, but many a time I have seen 
him swallow hurriedly, and in pri- 
vate, some dainty tit-bit he has found 
unexpectedly. He has no particular 
chivalry. He gives no special en- 
couragement to his hen when he be- 
comes a prospective father, and ren- 
ders little assistance when the re- 
sponsibilities become actualities. His 
only personal message or contribu- 
tion to the world is his raucous cock- 
a-doodle-doo, which, being uttered 
most frequently at dawn, is the most 
ill-timed and offensive of all musical 
notes. It is so unnecessary, too, as 





without his warning; but I suppose 


| he is anxious to waken his hens and 


book. General Gordon’s career has | 
| nesses are only what might be ex- 
| pected; and as for the hens, I have | 


probably inspired more men to reso- 
lute performance of duty than any 
modern treatise on ethics, and Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s plucky fight 
to 
which men have had the opportunity 
It is well to 
have a shelf full of good biographies 


of the most eloquent homilies 
to listen in our day. 


always at hand for recreation, for 
stimulation and for encouragement. 


Children whose attention is difficult 
to arrest are often greatly interested 
in the lives of men of action because 
There | 


such books deal with realities. 


get them at their daily task, and 
so he disturbs the entire community. 
In short, I dislike him; his swagger, 
his autocratic strut, his greed, his 
irritating self-consciousness, his end- 
less parading of himself up and down | 
in a procession of one. | 


Of course his character is largely 
the result of polygamy. His weak- | 


considerable respect for the patience, | 


sobriety and dignity with which they | 
against disease and disabilities is one | 





endure an institution particularly 
offensive to all women. In their case 
they do not even have the sustain- 
ing thought of its being an article of 
religion, so they are to be compli- 
mented the more. 

There is nothing on earth so femi- | 
nine as a hen—not womanly, simply 
Those men of insight who 
write the woman’s page in the Sun- | 
day newspapers study hens more 


feminine. 


than women, I sometimes think; at 
any rate, their favorite types are all 
present on the poultry farm.—From 
“The Diary of a Goose Girl,” by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, in Seribner’s 
Magazine. 





Thoughts for the Ambitious. 


maxims for 
ambitious young people and they are 
worthy of careful study by the older 
people as well: 


Suecess gives pithy 


Find your purpose, and fling your 
life out to it. Try to be something 
with all your might. 

What is put into the first of life is 
Start right. 
The first thing to do if you have 


put into the whole of it. 


not done it, is to fall in love with 
your work. 
Dowt brood over the past nor 


dream of the future; but seize the 
instant, and get your lesson from 
the hour. 

have ever 
been the great schoolmasters of the 


Poverty and hardship 


pronu- 
nence many a man who would other- 


race, and have foreed into 


| wise have remained unknown. 


Necessity is the priceless spur. 

Give a youth resolution and the 
alphabet, and who shall place limits 
to his career? 

Don’t wait for extraordinary op- 
portunities; seize common occasions 
and make them great. 

A great opportunity will only make 
you ridiculous unless you are pre- 
pared for it. 

The lueky man is the man who sees 
and grasps his opportunity. 

The world listens to a man with a 
will in him. 

The man with an idea has 
changed the face of the world. 

Find a way or make one. FEvery- 
thing is either pusher or pushed. 

There is nothing small in a world 
swells to an 
Amazon, and the stealing of a penny 
may end on the scaffold. 


ever 


where a mud creek 





A Revised Edition. 


The other night a policeman heard 
fierce wrangling in the house of a 
colored man on Calhoun street, and 
he knocked on the door as a warning 
that he was around. It was opened 


| by the man of the house, who saw 


that his visitor was an officer, and 
explained: 

“Dis hain’t no family fight or nuf- 
fin’ o? dat sort. We is sort o’ re- 
hearsin’ fur a play dat is comin’ off 
at our cake walk.” 

“Oh, that’s it? I thought I heard 


| you call your wife a fool.” 


“Dat’s in de play, sah.” 

“And she called you a thief?” 

“In de play, sah.” 

“And you threatened to split her 
head open.” 

“Zactly, sah—all in de play.” 

He was standing in the open door, 
and at that moment a stick of wood 
hit him in the back of the head and 
keeled him over, and he alighted on 
the ground, where he lay for half a 
minute without a motion. He was 
slowly struggling to his feet when 
the officer queried: 

“Was that in the play, tco?” 

“Oh, no, sah—not ’zackly,” was the 
reply, “but dat’s some new bizness 
jist worked in, I reckon!”—Detroit 
Free Press. 
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‘¢ Livable.’’ 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Farren, decidedly, 
“Milly Morris is a nice girl clear 
through, and if anybody ought to get 
along easy with a tryin’ mother-in- 
law, she ought. A more livable per- 
son I never knew.” 

“Livable?” repeated her listener. 
“Livable? That must be a local word. 
I don’t think I ever heard it before.” 

“Tt may be local,” rejoined Mrs. 
Farren, a trifle loftily, “and it may 
be bad, and it may be good; but any- 
way it’s just what I mean. Milly’s 
livable. She’s been brought up in 
a big family, and she’s had to be, if 
she meant to be comfortable herzelf 
and let other folks be comfortabic, 
too. There were more livable friks 
when I was a girl than there are 
now, and I think the big.families had 
a good deal to do witi it, though of 
course not everything. 

“There were plenty of people then 
who never got their corners woru 
down, no matter how many brothers 
and sisters they had; but even when 
they rasped, those days, they got 
along together after a fashion. Now- 
adays, land! Sometimes it stumps 
me fair and square why the nice peo- 
ple I know in nice families can’t secm 
to stand each other’s little ways. 

“Oh, I don’t say it isn’t so; when 
the doctors say they can’t—and it 
generally ends in doctors—why, 1 
suppose they truly can’t. It’s nerves, 
and nobody understands nerves un- 
less the doctors, and I’m a long wuy 
from being sure that they do. But 
just you count up some time tke 
families where there’s always one 
member mysteriously off visiting, and 
then the number of folks you know 
that separate when they’d naturally 
stay together if only they could hit 
it off—lone sisters and only-surviving 
bachelor brothers, and mothers and 
only daughters, and all sorts of fami- 
ly remnants that ought to be each 
other’s best comfort. But as soon 
as they try living together, one of 
7em gets nervous prostration, or has 
hysterie spells, or is ordered off 
quick to travel somewhere where the 
climate doesw’t agree with the other 
one. They’re found enough of each 
other, generally, and they aren’t gen- 
erally ugly-tempered ; they just aren’t 
livable. 

“Tt can’t be endured, always, and 
it can’t be cured, sometimes; but 
I’m firm in believing it could be pre- 
vented most times. If, when folks 
first began to harden in their own 
little erankums, and fret over the 
eranks of the folks they care most 
for, they’d stop and think where they 
were getting to, why, nine times out 
of ten they’d pull up in time and get 
their nerves and feelings and foolish 
frettings tight in hand before they 
run away with ’em! 

“Yes, that’s what I surely do be- 
lieve. And outside the great, big, 
deep foundation virtues, if I had a 
daughter, the little virtue—if it is 


OUR SOCIAL CHAT — 


All letters intended for this department | 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


I am so glad to be with you again, 
after an absense of two weeks. For 
the first time in seven years I have 
taken a trip, and it was indeed a 
pleasure trip from the time I boarded 
the train until my return on yester- 
day. Nor did my pleasure end when 
I reached home, for I found a happy 
welcome and eager faces whose. ex- | 
pression told me that I had been 
missed. I found several letters from | 
members of the Circle, and am so | 
glad that you wrote, even if I was 
away. 

Search Ward suggests a subject , 
that would be of great benefit to us | 
all, were we to discuss it. Much has 
already been said concerning it, but 
it is a theme that is never uninterest- 


ing. 


Mrs. S. 


dens of terrapin bugs. Many of us 
will learn from her letter that the 
English sparrow is not utterly useless 
after all. 

Kentuckienne’s letter will help you 


I had hoped to say something on the 


equal to the task this afternoon. 
Will try to help you with sugges- 
tions after I rest. Would be glad 
to have original ideas on this and 
other subjects from any of you. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Terrapin Bugs; Birds as Insect 
Destroyers. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Seeing an 
article in The Farmer on “terrapin 
bugs,” I just want to say a few words 
by way of reply to the same. The 
author advises sowing mustard near 
the collard plants and using that as 
a trap to collect the bugs and burn. 
Now I should just like to see any 
one carrying mustard or any other 
plant with terrapin bugs on it. In 
hand-picking, one has to be very gen- 
tle with the plants, for if you jar 
them roughly Mr. Bug immediately 
drops to the earth and “plays ’pos- 
sum” until one tires of searching 
for him, and leaves him to crawl or 
fly back to his first positien. How- 
ever, they like mustard better than 
eollards, and the mustard may be 
used as a trap. to spray on, or to 
hand-pick on, the mustard affording 
harbors that they like, and thereby 
protecting the young plants of other 
kinds in a measure. Mustard will 





a little virtue—I’d rather have her | 


have than any other would be just | 
. sia: | cles all the bugs « yorms. 
that—being livable. It’s an all-round, | clean up a xe bugs and worms 


lifelong blessing to whomsoever it 
concerns.” 


“It may be good or it may be bad | 
or it may be local,” assented the lis- | 


tener, thoughtfully, “but whatever it 
is as a word, livable is a good thing 
to be. Tl own that.”—The Youth’s 
Companion. 


| at all. 


protect in the same manner from 
flea bugs. 

But the best remedy, as it is both 
sure and easy, is to have some pea- 
fowls run in the garden, as they will 


They will eat the collards some, but 
not enough to damage them. But 
English sparrows will do the work 
for you, and not trouble the plants 
A dozen sparrows will clear | 


the garden of terrapin bugs in a 
few days. They will also catch a 





to begin to prepare Christmas gifts. 


same subject, but find that I am not | 


| city, and I prefer the country. 





good many other kinds of pests, such 
as cabbage worms, tobacco worms, 
ete. 

I do not know whether or not they 
will eat the Colorada beetle that de- 
stroys the Irish potato vines, but 
partridges will. I have cleaned them 
and found their crops full. Ience I 
do not allow any one to shoot them 
on my land, or disturb 
them. Indeed, I think the wholesale 
killing of birds is the most foolish 
thing that farmers allow. For the 
birds are the farmers’ friends, all 


otherwise 


of them living more on insects than 
anything else. MRS. S. E. M. 
Bertie Co., N. C. 





Search Ward on Several Subjects. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I looked 
through The Progressive Farmer | 


| twice for the letters from our Social | 


Chat Circle, but was disappointed 
not to find them for this week. I 
am sure that they were not lacking 
on account of interest taken in them. 


. | This column is growing more and | 
E. M. tells us of several | bi sa 


ways in which we may rid our gar- | 


more interesting to me every week. 

Mrs. S. EF. M., I thank you so much 
for taking sides with me in defend- 
ing the girls. I am sure that those 
who do not now appreciate the young 
ladies of our day will do so before 
| they have finished their lives. 


You asked what we think of ghost | 
dreams, ete. I failed to read Dr. | 
Alexander’s article, and since read- | 
ing your letter have looked for his | 
article, but cannot find it. So what | 
I shall say is my own opinion, and | 
I do not wish to:contradict him. I 
do not believe in ghosts. It is true 
that we often see things at night 
and imagine that we see things, but 
when closely examined they turn out 
not to be ghosts. I knew of a man, 
who thought he saw a bear at night, 
but went closer and saw that it was 


his own coat hanging on the fenee. 
So far as seeing ghosts of people, 
I believe this is only imagination. 
And dreams I believe are only the 
workings of our minds while we are 
asleep. Of course, these dreams are 
sometimes brought about by external 
We may be asleep and hear 
a noise over us that would cause us 
to dream that a thunder cloud was 
approaching. I do not believe in 
signs, hoodooism, or charms. 


27auses. 





So, Patience, your pet theme is 
I wish to take my stand 
I admire the girl who 


“drinking.” 
with you. 


' deep on each side. 


Home Made Inexpensive— Holiday Gifts. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—A_ young 
school girl who has two weeks’ holi- 
day home from _ boarding school 


wishes to know if it will be time 
enough to give her little presents at 
New Year’s if she does not get them 
finished by Christmas. Certainly it 
will. The work done by loving fin- 
gers is always appreciated, I think. 


| You say that I helped you last year 


by telling you of several ideas as to 
how to make gifts. I always feel 
repaid for the time given if one is 


| profited by it. 


For your grandmother suppose you 


make a needle-book; make it of 


| heavy pearl-gray silk or satin, and 


Procure two 
pieces of cardboard 3 by 4% inches 
with Leave the 
satin all on one piece, like a book 
Cut the lining long enough 
to form a pocket an inch and a half 


line it with white silk. 


and cover satin. 


cover. 


Cut four pieces 
of delicate lavender flannel to fit the 
eardboard sides and buttonhole-stiteh 
them around the edges with white 
silk floss, and tack them neatly to 
the inside of the case. It is not 
hard to make, and is dainty and ef- 
fective. 


Handkerchiefs are always accept- 


| able. “I saw a lovely one recently, a 


little square of sheer-linen lawn with 
a diamond-shaped lace medallion set 


in each corner. The hem between the 


medallions was hemstitched and a 
quarter of an inch wide. 
Make for your brother a_half- 


dozen nice linen-lawn handkerchiefs, 
hemstitehed, and work his initial let- 
ter in left corner. They will get so 
mussed that it is nicer to wash them 
out in a warm suds and then rinse 
and iron with hot irons while damp. 
You cannot tell that they have been 
washed at all. Fold them in a pretty 
box and put a Christmas ecard in 
with them. 

A sofa pillow with a wreath of 
holly on a deep ecru ground—the 
seroll black silk, 


and the leaves two shades of green, 


work outlined in 

the berries red—makes a lovely pres- 

ent. KENTUCKIENNE. 
Scott Co., Ky. 





A Man’s View of Women’s Scclding. 
Stanley Carr says in Demorest’s 
Magazine: 





says “the lips that touch whiskey 
shall not touch mine.” I see and come | 
in contact with many people from 
your county, and often I wonder if 
you know any of them. I have lately | 
come to Harnett County, but have | 
heard many jokes on Sampson Coun- | 
ty and the huckleberries. And one 
thing that makes me stand up for the 
girls is that all the boys in our see- 
tion claim girls in Sampson. 

Sincere, I think that you are a 
little too hard on the country homes. 
I have lived in both country and | 
Sure- 
ly almost all of our best men come 
from the country, and I believe it is 
because they know how to work. 

T shoultl like to read letters from 
the Chatterers on this subject: 


| “Some things that make our homes 


happy.” 
SEARCH WARD. 
Harnett Co., N. C. 





-A bright woman friend said to me 
the other day: 

“It is my rule never to give a 
scolding without a sugar-plum to go 
with it.” 

There is a good deal in the sugar- 
plum plan. When a man has stayed 
out too late at night, or has left his 
wife’s letter to her dearest friend in 
his coat poeket instead of in the 
mail-box, he knows that he is in the 
wrong, and the knowledge makes him 
defiant. 
and is ready to make sharp retort to 


Hle is guarded on that side, 


the tirst reproachful word. But he 
is unguarded on another side—the 
sugar-plum side—and by this door- 
way the tactful woman can come in 
and disarm him and make him feel 


his meanness so keenly that he will 
| resolve not to let it happen again. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


And so let us give thanks to God upon Thanks- 
Nature is beautiful and fellow-men 
and duty is close beside us, and He is 


giving Day. 
are dear, 
over us andinus. What more do we want, except 


to be more thankful and more faithful, less com- 


plaining of our trials and our times, and more 
worthy of the tasks and privileges He has given 


us ?—Phillips Brooks. 


CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS AS 
WE SEE IT. 

Of great interest to everybody in the South has 
been the recent diseussion as to the President’s 
attitude toward the “lily white” movement in the 
Republican Party. 
ten days ago when Mr. Julian H. Bingham, col- 
lector of internal revenue for the district of Ala- 
bama, was removed from office by President 
Roosevelt, the reasons for the removal being given 
to the public by Postmaster-General Payne, who 
seems to be the President’s chief political ad- 
viser. Mr. Payne said: 

“The change in the office of Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue for the District of Alabama, in no 
wise reflects upon the integrity of Mr. Bingham, 


This discussion began about 


the incumbent of the office. It is one of those 
things which occasionally happens in polities. The 
position taken by the 2epublicans of Alabama at 
their recent State convention, as understood by 
the Republicans of the North, is looked upon as 
a perversion of the fundamental principles of the 
Republican Party, and Mr. Bingham is, in a 
measure, held responsible for that action; hence 
the change. Neither the administration nor the 
Republican Party of the North will stand for the 
exclusion of any seetion of our people by reason 
of their race or color, when, in other respects, 
such persons have complied with the laws and are 
eligible under the law to full and free participa- 
tion in political action, and are of a high stand- 
ard of personal character. In other words, there 
are a few hundred colored men in Alabama who 
of the recently 
adopted State Constitution and are cligible for 
participation 
of the 
in arbitrarily excluding them is not approved; 


come up to the requirements 


‘n politieal affairs, and the action 
Republican State convention referred to, 
ii 


~ 


no more thas such action would be approved if it | 


were taken in Ohio or Indiana.” 
* * * 
The Significance of Bingham’s Removal. 
There had been for some weeks conflicting ru- 
President’s attitude toward the 
“lily whites,’ but this decidedly drastic action 


mors as to the 


was a great surprise. At the outset of the cam- 


paign it was ecnerally asserted that the ousting of 


the neers delogates was inspired by the Presi- 
dent; that the unseating of ncgro delegates in the 


North Carolina 


planned by him 


Republican Convention was 
aud Senator Pritchard in their 
Ovster Bay conference on the eve of the conven- 
tion. Now all this seems to have been erroneous. 
On the ether hand, if the President feels it nec- 
essary to oust the “lily white” leaders in Alabama, 
must he not look with equally marked disapproval 
on the similiar movement in this State? It is not 
likely that it was more extreme there than here. 
We understand, for example, that in Wilson 
County negro delegates were appointed by a duly 
arranged convention, held under the regular Re- 
publican plan of organization. ‘Then it is said 
that five or six white men of the county met on 
the train on the way to Greensboro, called their 
meeting the “Wilson County Republican Conven- 
tion,” and appointed themselves delegates to the 
State Conyention for which they were bound. 





And they were recognized, and the negro dele- 
gates excluded. 

It is, we suppose, at such methods as this that 
the President’s action is aimed. Nevertheless it 
It is a revival of the old, fool- 
ish, strife-breeding policy of Northern interfer- 
It does look 


the Administration might trust its own 


is to be regretted. 


enee in distinctly Southern affairs. 
as if 
party to do the right thing toward building itself 
up in the South. 

We have a haunting suspicion, however, that 
this action was taken with no reference to the | 
welfare of the party in the South. To a man up 
a tree the situation seems to be about as follows: 
Mr. Roosevelt knows that while the “lily white” 
movement might greatly hasten Republican 
growth in the South, this development would not 
be rapid enough to carry any Southern State in 
1904, and if the movement were permitted to go 
on untrammeled, it might lose him the support of 
the negro clement in the close Northern States 
So with- 
out regard to its effect on the party in the South, 
but solely because of its relation to the Admin- 
istration’s prospects, Mr. Roosevelt must play the 
part of dictator to the Southern element of his 


in the convention and election in 1904. 


party. 


* * * 


A Matter of Interest to All Parties. 


‘ 


It is not our fight, as we have said: still as one 
interested in everything pertaining to Southern 
progress, we greatly regret that the President 
seems inclined to begin a meddling policy, caleu- 
lated to put the negroes into the position he 
thinks they should occupy, regardless of the opin- 
ions of the men of his own party who see the con- 
The general feeling of ob- 
servant Southerners in this matter is very well , 
expressed by the New Bern Journal of Novem- 
ber 21st, which says: 


ditions as they are. 


“Towever Democratic the Southern newspapers | 
may be, there is still the wish upon the part of 
even the most ultra, that there might be two 
political parties in the South, and these both 
white. With this disposition on the part of the 
press, the action of the President in the matter 
of giving Federal office to a colored man in Ala- 
hama, with a prospect of political recognition of 
the eolored race in the South, there is a feeling 
of discouragement over the political outlook. | 
With the coming of a white party in opposition, | 
whatever political name it might take, to the | 
Democratic Party, there would have come health- | 
ier political conditions, a discussion of issues, and | 
a vote east based upon intelligence and a knowl- 
edge of facts of what was wanted by the mass of 
the people. A political campaign waged between 
two white parties in North Carolina, would mean 
something. It would prove stimulating in ef- 
fect, and would tend to assist in the development 
and growth of the State, removing the indiffer- 
ence of the citizens to things political, which 
must prevail so long as there is but one white 
political party. An intelligent white opposition 
to the Democratic party would prove of immense 


benefit to Democracy, in arousing it to greater | 
and beter efforts in sustaining its position by 
foree of its issues, fully and ably discussed, on the 
stump and in the press.” 


* *% # 
The Speakership. 


Speaker Henderson, we believe, has announced | 
that he will preside over the House during the 
short session this winter, so that the election of | 
his sueessor is a year off. Nevertheless, the va- 
rious aspirants have been waging a battle royal 
and it is believed that in a very short time the 
prospective vietor can be named with certainty. 
It looks now as if the Hon. Joseph G. Cannon 
has the brightest prospects. And since the con- 
test is to be one of principles and proclivities no 
less than of persons, it is interesting to observe 


what manner of Republican this Mr, Cannon is, | 
; t 


| his predecessors. 


‘but that was not an unusual platitude. 
‘he was elected, and immediately set about pro- 


' for no man or set of men. 


| and bribe-givers of old St. Louis. 


For the power of the Speaker as a legislative fac- 
tor is second only to the power of the President, 
and the triumph of any faction in the Speaker- 
ship contest is a matter of considerable signifi- 
eanece. Be it said therefore that Mr. Cannon is 
regarded as a very firm opponent of tariff revision 
—one of those Republicans who look on the Ding- 
ley Act as something sacred, a part of the estab- 
lished order which it would be impious to meddle 
with. Mr. 


opinion, but the election of Mr. Cannon may 


Roosevelt, it is known, is not of this 


make it extremely difficult for the President to 
earry out any changes he may favor. 
Nevertheless—as Harper’s Weekly very clearly 
points out—the people regard the President as 
all-powerful and for the failure of a Republican 
Congress to grant any relief that the people may 
demand, Mr. Roosevelt as the head of his party 
will be held responsible. 
in the argument that Mr. 


So there is much reason 

toosevelt’s chances for 
another Presidential term would be brighter if 
the Democrats had carried the House this month. 


* ¥% * 


Making Bribery Odious in St. Louis. 

It is very hard to get a jury to convict a man 
of great politieal influence, vastly harder if this 
political boss happens to be a millionaire, harder 
still if the charge is one like bribery about which 
Nevertheless a 
dispatch was sent out from Columbia, Mo., last 
week which read as follows: 

“Col. Ed. Butler, millionaire and politician of 
St. Louis, on trial charged with attempting to 
bribe Dr. Chapman, of the St. Louis Board of 
Health, in order to influence his vote on the en- 
dorsement of a garbage contract with the city, 
has been found guilty by the jury which fixed the 
punishment at three years in the penitentiary. 
The verdict, found last night, was announced to- 
day.” 

This is not the first prominent citizen of St. 
Louis who has recently seen prison bars loom up 


the publie is usually apathetie. 


| before him as a result of political wrong-doing— 


not the result of political wrong-doing alone, how- 
ever, but also the result of the election of a brave 
and honest circuit attorney. This man is Mr. 
James W. Folk, and the heroism that he has 


| shown should be an inspiration to all that are 


working for a nobler civie life. A year or two 
ago he was a young St. Louis lawyer of not unus- 
ual prominence and some of his friends urged 
his nomination for circuit attorney. The machine 
did not see any reason to object and he was nom- 
inated, everybody supposing that Mr. Folk would 
be satisfied to plod along in the well-worn paths of 
True, he did say that if elected 
he would do his full duty without fear or favor, 
And so 


tecting the public interests of his city, believing 
with all his soul that “a publie office is a public 
trust” and that he ought to stop short of his duty 
Very soon he discov- 
ered evidences of corruption among the influen- 
tial “Honorables” who made up the city council, 
and it had never occurred to the unsophisticated 
Mr. Folk that a.corrupt man should be free from 
prosecution because of wealth or social position 
or the prefix “Hon.” attached to his name. And 
so the young circuit attorney continued his “per- 
nicious activity.” collecting evidence and making 
himself generally obnoxious to the bribe-takers 
No influence 
could swerve him from what he thought to be 
the line of duty, no threats moved him, no prom- 
ises allured. Corrupt Republicans and corrupt 
Democrats shared alike. He went on with the 
prosecution, calmly but with terrible earnestness. 


| The corruptionists who laughed at first either 


fled the State or turned State’s evidence in the 
hope of lightening their sentences. So the work 


has gone on, and justice has been meted out to 
more than one of the high and mighty, And never 
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should St. Louis forget its heroic young circuit 
attorney. He has shown both courage and patriot- 
ism in a degree that has been surpassed by no 
warrior in the world’s history. 

* * * 
The Constitutionality of Negro Disfranchisement. 


Decidedly rapid progress has been made by 
those who are endeavoring to test the constitu- 
tionality of the disfranchisement clauses of our 
State Constitution here in the South. Friday 
of this week is the day agreed on for hearing the 
suits recently begun in the Federal courts to over- 
throw the Virginia Constitution, and the United 
States Supreme Court has arranged for an early 
hearing of the case of the Alabama negro who 
claims that he has been disfranchised by a Con- 


stitution in conflict with the Fifteenth Amend- | 


ment. The progress of these cases will be 


watched with great interest. 





It is announced in the newspapers that Presi- 
dent Cuningham will call a meeting of the to- 


bacco growers of North Carolina to be held at | 


Rocky Mount, December 19th. 
largely attended. The combination of the two 
giant tobacco trusts has seriously changed the 
status of the tobacco industry and makes it espe- 
cially desirable for the growers to meet together 


and confer as to what policy should be pursued. | 





We learn from Secretary Sherman that the 
North Carolina Academy of Science will hold its 
first annual meeting in Durham, November 28th 
and 29th. A remarkably attractive program has 
been prepared. Among those who will present 
papers ‘are Professors C. E. Brewer, F. L. Ste- 
vens, Collier Cobb, W. G. Sackett, W. L. Poteat, 
T. Gilbert Pearson, Charles Baskerville; Mrs. 
F. L. Stevens, Dr. Tait Butler, W. W. Ashe, Jas. 
L. Lake, H. H. Brimley, and others. The organ- 
ization starts off well and ought to prosper. 





There are two or three articles in this number | 
emphasizing the importance of agricultural edu- | 
cation, and we gladly commend these arguments | 
As Dr. Burkett said in his address | 


to our readers. 
before the county school superintendents, it is 


somewhat strange that we hear so much about | 


education for our lawyers (about 60 young North 


Carolinians take up the law each year) and about | 


education for our doctors (60 or 70 new ones in 


the State annually) and about education for our | 


preachers (about 75 young Tar Heels enter the 
ministry each year)—strange that we give so 
rouch attention to the training of these classes for 
their life work and so little attention to the proper 


education of the 18,000 young men who annually 
And as 
to how much this proper training means to each 
cf these young men, read what Dr. Burkett says | 


take up agriculture as a gainful pursuit. 


on page 2. 





Dr. Wallace Buttrick, of the Southern Educa- | 
tion Board, made a most favorable impression on | 
the educators who attended the recent meeting of | 
county school superintendents in this city. In 
view of the rather persistent efforts that have 
been made to array Southern sentiment against 
the Ogden movement, we are glad to be able to 
reprint this utterance of Dr. Buttrick’s regarding 


the purposes of the General Education Board: 


“We have not for a moment contemplated an 
We have 
no thought of eolonizing Northern teachers at 
the South, or of propagating Northern ideas at 
the South; quite the contrary, we believe that 
the teachers of the South must be the people of 
the South, and that your schools must be organ- | 


independent campaign for education. 


ized and maintained by you in harmony with your 
Institutions and traditions; in fact, we have eon- 
ceived of ourselves simply as silent partners in 


the great important movement,” 


It ought to be | 


THE WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS. 


How many people know anything definite re- | 


garding the Talmud, which has been for thou- 
sands of year a sort of second Bible to the Jewish 


race, and which is briefly defined by Webster as | 


“the body of the Jewish civil and canonical law 
not comprised in the Pentateuch”? The writer 
doesn’t know much about it himself, but he does 
know that one of the wisest books he has recently 
read is Rev. Madison C. Peters’s “Wit and Wis- 
dom of the Talmud,” which is simply a collection 
of wise proverbs, witty sayings, beautiful para- 
bles, and quaint legends collected from the Tal- 
mud—“that remarkable literary production which 
embodies in its twelve folio volumes the mental 
labors of the ancient Jewish teachers during the 
period of about eight hundred years.” The book 
is about as sound, sagacious, and epigrammatic 
as the Book of Proverbs itself, and it has occurred 
to us that a column or two of The Progressive 
Farmer could not be used to better advantage 
than in the reprinting of some of the more strik- 
ing passages from this work. Of course what ap- 
' peals to one man may not appeal to all men, but 
we think that the following selections that we 
have made comprise the cream, or a part of the 
eream, of Mr. Peters’s book, which is itself the 


eream of “the twelve folio volumes” aforemen- 


tioned: 
/¥€very house is a temple, every heart an altar, 
‘every human being a priest. 

Hear sixty advisers, but be guided by your own 

| conviction. 

He who has no inner nobleness has nothing, 

' even if he of noble birth. 

A man is known by three things: by his conduct 
in money matters, his behavior at the table, and 
his demeanor when angry. 

Do not worry thyself with the trouble of to- 
morrow; perhaps thou shalt have no to-morrow, 


world that is not thine? 

Poverty comes from God, but not dirt. 

Three names are given to a man: one by his 
parents, another by the world, and the third by 
his works—the one which is written in the im- 
mortal book of his fate. 


| poor to earn a livelihood. 

Go to sleep without supper, but rise without 
debt. 

One enemy is too many, a thousand friends is 
none too many. 

Reverence of God is the basis of morality. 

How may a man obtain greatness? By fidel- 
| ity, truth, and lofty thoughts. 

Who is rich? He who has a good wife. 

The majority of children resemble their ma- 
ternal uncles; hence the choice of a wife should 
be determined by the character of her brothers. 

Hold your neighbor’s honor as sacred as your 
own. 

He who eats and drinks but blesses not the 
Lord, is even as he who stealeth. 

Whatever is hateful to thee, do not to 
neighbor. 

He who teaches his son no trade is as if he 
taught him'to steal. 

Tf the thief has no opportunity he thinks him- 
self honorable. 

The wicked is in the power of his passion; the 


thy 


righteous keeps passion in his power. 
When two men quarrel, he who is first silent 
is the better man. 
man. It is the 
A fool in a high 


No position ean dignify a 
man who dignifies the position. 
station is like an ass tied to the sun. 

Pride is a sign of the worst poverty—ignorance, 

He who fears the opinion of the world more 
than his own conscienee has but little self-respect. 

All I weighed on seales but found nothing light- 
er than bran; lighter than bran, however, is a 
house; 


son-in-law living in his father-in-law’s 


lighter still, a guest introduced by another guest. 


and why shouldst thou trouble thyself about a | : : 
| he tells the truth nobody believes him. 


The noblest of all charities is in enabling the | 


The world is only saved by the breath of the 
school-children, and Jerusalem was destroyed be- 
cause the instruction of the young was neglected. 
The teachers are the guardians of a State. 

He who instructs a child is as if he had creat- 
ed it. 

The Emperor Hadrian once said to the Rabbi 
Gamaliel: “Your God is represented as a thief. 
He surprised Adam in his sleep, and robbed him 
of one of his ribs.” The rabbi’s daughter, ad- 
vancing just at that time, reported that on the 
previous night an audacious thief had broken 
into their house, stolen a silver flagon, and left 
a golden one in its place. “What a welcome 
thief!” exclaimed Hadrian. “Would that such a 
robber might visit my palace every day.” The 
damsel answered, “And was not the Creator such 
a thief, who deprived Adam of a rib and in lieu 
thereof gave him a loving, lovely bride?” 

The forest trees once asked the fruit trees: 
“Why is the rustling of your leaves not heard in 
The fruit trees replied: “We can 
dispense with the rustling to manifest our pres- 
ence; our fruits testify for us.” The fruit trees 
then inquired of the forest trees: “Why do your 
leaves rustle almost continually?” “We are 
forced to call the attention of man to our exist- 
ence.” 


the distance 2?” 


When the wise is angry, he is wise no longer. 

Work is more pleasant in the sight of the Lord 
than the merits of your fathers. 

The mercy we to others show, Heaven will show 
to us. 

Eat and drink to live; live not to eat and drink, 
for thus do the beasts. 

Wealth may be like waters gathered in a house, 
which, finding no outlet, drown the owner. 

Do not aspire for public offices; but when there 
are no men, try thou to be a man. 

Misery and remorse are children of revenge. 

This is the punishment of the liar, that when 


When Satan cannot come himself, he sends 


| strong drink as a messenger. 





The Spirit of Government. 


We are taught-that there are three forms of 
government,.and only three—monarchy, aristoc- 
racy, and democracy—others being variations or 
derivatives. In principle, it is said, the monarchy 
is the rule of one; aristocracy, of the few; democ- 
racy, of all. It might be well if we were also 
taught that the form of government has little or 
nothing to do with the welfare of the govern- 


| ed; and that the body of a monarchy may have 


a soul which is democratic, while the form of a 
republie may enclose the evil spirit of aristocracy. 
Monarchy may range from the despotism of a 
Sultan of Morocco to the mild figureheadism of 
a King of Holland; a republic may exhibit the 
simplicity of a Swiss canton or the fierce class 
The form is noth- 
To find what the 
one is we have only to look at what is shown us, 
and to listen to what is said; to know the other, 
we must penetrate the secrets of law and of ad- 
ministration. It is not every monarchy that 
ministers only to a King, forgetful of the people; 
it is not every republic where all rule and all 


rule of Florence and Venice. 
ing, the spirit is everything. 


obey. In the same government the spirit of the 
one system may drive out that of the others, or 
all three may abide, struggling for a mastery, 
which is held first by one and then by another. 
Thus in England the form has constantly been 
monarchial, yet the monarchy of the Tudors was 
unable to repress the aristoeratie spirit which 
ruled wnder the Brunswicks, and in our time the 
aristocracy is powerless to resist the steady ad- 
of demoeraey. The spirit of the laws of 
Ifenry or Elizabeth and of those of Viectoria— 


vance 


Factory Acts, Employers’ Liability Acts, Glad- 
stone Land Acts, ete.—are as antagonistie as lib- 
erty and despotism, yet the form of government 
remains practically the same.—From Thomas E. 
Watson’s “Story of France,” Vol. IT... page 470 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





FROM THE BLACK RIVER 
COUNTRY. 





Rich Lands, Good Crops, Fine Timber 
and Old Homesteads. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Two gentlemen from Anson Coun- 
ty were down on Black River, in 
Franklin Township, prospecting for 
land; but they arrived in the rain 
and were under the clouds as long 
as they remained. I fear they car- 
ried away not so fine an impression 
as they would have done had they 
visited our section a 
have been 
bright weather 


a week later; for we 
blessed with lovely 
ever since they left, 
two weeks preceding their visit. As 
it was, they seemed charmed with 
the wide, level lands stretching out 
from the banks of the river. People 


who live up the country where they 


find here much valuable material to 


aid him in depicting the colonial and 
Revolutionary times; for the earliest 


settlers followed the streams from | 


their mouths toward their sources, 
and the rivers and creeks were their 
own public highways. The present 
generation cut and raft their timber 
to Wilmington as did their fathers, 
and the river landings are the same 
to-day that they were 150 years ago. 
You can find men burning tar-kilns 
and rafting logs just as they did be- 
fore the Revolution, as forest trees, 
both cypress and pine, are still abun- 


| dant. 


week earlier or | 


I wonder that the saw-mill men of 


other sections have not found their | 


way into our extensive pine forests 


/and built tramways and railways to 


as we were the | 


| turpentine trees 
| year by forest fires. 


have to contend with hills, rocks and | 


mud, have no idea how much easier 
is a farmer’s life in the low country 
where our bottom lands are wide and 
level, and the sand hills adjoining 
afford such healthy and nretty build- 
ing sites for homes overlooking the 
rich farming lands below. Just now 
there are several fine plantations for 
sale, by reason of the owners dying 
or moving away, or for division 
These lands pro-~ 
duce corn, cotton, wheat, rye, oats, 


among many heirs. 


sorts, and all kinds of berries, grapes 
and melons. 

This my neighbors have 
reaped rich harvests of sugar-cane 


year 


get the timber out to manufacturing 
plants. Large quantities of valuable 
were burned this 
It is a pity to 
see so much valuable timber becom- 
ing food for worms for lack of mills 
to work them up into valuable pro- 
ducts. N. B. C. 
Sampson Co. N. C. 





Remember the Orphans. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


No cause appeals more strongly to 


| the hearts of our people or has a 


and ground-peas on their uplands. | 


Asparagus has been profitable 
money crop to the very few who have 


planted. The corn crop has been 


a 


very seriously damaged by the long | 


vest is beyond the expectations of 
the farmers. Beef cattle and hogs 
are found to pay well, as they can 
be raised and fattened on the native 
grass and reeds of the lowlands and 


berries of the sandhills. 

This is the easiest country for a 
lazy man to live in I have ever seen— 
as I can testify from experience. 
Our great need is more people and 
more agricultural machinery. Our 
people are just beginning to save 
hay, and there is more forage in this 
section than I have ever known. 

We wish more good men would 
come into this section prospecting 


greater hold upon them than that of 
the orphan child. The work being 
done in the orphans’ homes of the 


State is great in the spirit which | 


: | prompts and pervades it, great in its 
potatoes, fruits and vegetables of all | 


magnitude and great in its far-reach- 
ing, beneficent results. 
of the work is known, something of 
its importance is seen, but the grand- 
est results are yet in the unseen, and 
eternity alone will fully reveal them. 

The good people of the State are 
from year to year growing more and 


more deeply interested in this effort | 


i ge Pye : ss | to rescue and save to God and the 
drought in July, but still the har-| 20.14 homeless boys and girls. 


At 


| Thanksgiving time especially their 
| hearts, filled with gratitude, have im- 
| pelled them to reach out their hands 


| Father of the fatherless. 
people have been signally blessed this | 


for level farms, and good tobacco, | 


cotton and 
generation 
cestors in 
and we are 
of labor to fence and cultivate the 
farms already opened. Many of the 
people are living on the same lands 
that their fathers entered under pat- 
ents from King George and Gover- 
nor William Tryon. A few days ago 
I passed by the grave of a soldier 
of the Revolution whose grandchil- 
dren are still living on the same lands 
that his father entered before the 
Revolution. 


corn lands. The present 
are far behind their an- 
productive 


| to aid those who, without their help, 


h “id ‘ 1 wl | would be helpless indeed. They have 
the acorns, wild grapes and whortle- | then given so largely of their time, 


efforts and means to our orphans’ 
homes that Thanksgiving Day is be- 
ginning to be recognized as distinct- 


ively “Orphans’ Day” in North Caro- | 


lina. Thus, working and giving to 
a great cause in the sweet spirit of 
love, they have made thank-offerings 
which must be most pleasing to the 


We asa 


year, and we have much for which to 
be profoundly grateful. Let us ex- 
press and record our thankfulness 


| by generous aid to the institutions 


agriculture, | 
are all land-poor for lack | 


The historical fiction writer would | 50 ets. 
| 


in North Carolina which are caring 
for our homeless little ones. 

May the Thanksgiving donations, 
eash and in kind, to this cause this 
year be larger and more liberal than 
at any previous Thanksgiving time. 


Granville Co., N. C. 


DO THE RIGHT THING when 
you that an all-winter cold threatens. 
you that an all-winter cold threaten. 
Use the staunch old remedy, Perry 
Davis’ Painkiller, and get rid of the 


pest in twenty-four hours. 25 and 





Something | 


A New College for Teachers in the 
University of Tennessee. 
Edifor ot The Progressive Farmer: 

The latest feature of the Southern 
education movement is the new De- 
partment of Education which is to 
be opened in the University of Ten- 
nessee on January 6, 1903. The de- 
partment is the outcome of the desire 
to meet the growing demand among 
Southern teachers for an advanced 


school for professional training. It | 
SALEM IRON WORKS, Salem, N.C. 


will ecover-the whole subject of mod- 
ern psychology and pedagogy, but 
will give instruction also in the 
methods of teaching English, his- 
| tory, the physical sciences, nature 
study, manual training, domestic 
economy, and other special branches. 
It aims to prepare men and women 
of good scholarship for superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors of spe- 
cial subjects, and teachers in public 
, and. private schools of the higher 
| grades. 

Among the new sehools of instruc- 
tion which have been established are: 
Science and Art of Teaching, P. P. 
Claxton, formerly of the North Caro- 
lina Normal College, superintendent 
of the Summer School of the South, 
and chief of the Bureau of the 
Southern Education Board; Philoso- 
| phy and History of Education, Wick- 

liffe Rose, professor in the Peabody 
Normal College; History and Meth- 
! ods of Teaching History, Lilian W. 


Johnson, of Memphis, and recently 
| of Cornell University; Methods of 
| Teaching English, Florence Skeffing- 
ton, Chicago University and Minne- 
sota State Normal College; Nature 
Study, Charles A. Keffer, Iowa Agri- 
| cultural College, and U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Manual Train- 
| ing and Domestic Economy, Anna 
| M. Gilchrist, Teachers’ College, New 
York; Drawing, A. C. Lanier, Uni- 
| versity of Tennessee, and Mary Com- 
fort, Philadelphia Academy of Art; 
Beneh Work, Charles E. Ferris, 
Michigan Agricultural College, ete. 
Certificates of schools and teachers’ 
certificates will be accepted for ad- 
| mission. 


All teachers and persons 
| pledging themselves to teach will re- 
| ceive tuition. Expenses are 
This school offers 
| a fine opportunity for teachers whose 
schools at Christmas. They 
ean, however, enter at any time. 


o. 


free 


| very moderate. 


close 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





DISASTROUS WRECKS. 
Carelessness responsible for 
many a railway wreck and the same 
causes are making human wrecks of 
sufferers from Throat and Lung 
troubles. But since the advent of 


is 


Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- | 


sumption, Coughs and Colds, even 
the worst cases ean cured and 
hopeless resignation is no longer 
necessary. Mrs. Lois Cragg of Dor- 


be 


chester, Mass., is one of many whose | 


life was saved by Dr. King’s New 
Diseovery. ‘This great remedy is 


guaranteed for all Throat and Lung | 


diseases by all druggists. 
and $1.00. 


Price, 50c. 
Trial bottles free. 
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| climb the PAGE without leaving your mark. 
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$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 





We manufacture several different styles of 


Mills and a large variety of sizes. 
for circulars and 
Veneer Machines. 


Write us 
also Wood Planers and 





i Can Sell Your Farm 


no matter Send descrirtion, state price 
jearn how, Est. '96. Highest references. Offices ir 14 cities, 
W. M. Ostrander, /sigN. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 


Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of The 
| Progressive Farmer is now being done under 
contract with the Mutual Publishing Com- 
pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out- 
fit of body type, which we offer at a bargain, 
These type have been in use only two years, 
are properly distributed in cases, which will 
be sold with the type if desired. A sample 
copy of the last issue printed from these type 
wiil be mailed to any one wishing to pur- 
chase. If interested, address 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C, 











A LIBRARY FOR FOUR DOL- 


LARS. 





| Best Pietures, Best Fiction, Best 
Hlistory for Price of a Cen- 
tury Subscription. 


Four dollars is a small sum with 
which to supply a family for a year 
with the best pictures and _ litera- 
ture: “The high-water mark of color 
reproduction,” as Howard Pyle char- 
acterizes the exquisite color repro- 
ductions of his paintings in the De- 
cember Century; history, current 
topics of vital interest, the best verse 
and fiction of the day. 

The most striking successes of The 
Century Magazine have been made in 
the field of history, witness the fa- 
mous Century War Papers, Nicolay 
and Hay’s life of Lincoln, ete.; and 
it is to return to the field of his- 
torical literature this year. A strik- 
ing series of illustrated articles on 
the early campaigns of the Revolu- 
tion, written by Professor Justin 
Harvey Smith of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, will be one of the features, 
especially covering the picturesque 
march of Arnold through the Maine 
woods. Important articles on the 
“Trusts” will be printed from time 
to time—not attacking or defending, 
but simply telling the inside history 
of the great trusts and how they are 
conducted. 

Richard Whiteing, the author of 
that popular book, “No. 5 John 
Street,” is to write one of the serials 
for The Century in 1903, “The Yel- 
low Van,” the story of an American 
“sehoolma’am” who marries an Eng- 
lish duke. Another serial, by the 
author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch,” the most popular book 
of the year, will begin to appear m 
the December Century. Papers by 
“Mr. Dooley,” giving his unique 
'“Opinions” on literature; new light 

on the lives of Edgar Allan Poe and 

| Sir Walter Seott; richly illustrated 
| articles on the great exchanges of 
the world, and the best short stories 
that can be procured from the lead- 
ing writers—all these are coming 10 
The Century. Beautiful pictures in 
color will appear from time to time. 
The pictures are richly worth 
framing and a place in every home. 
The reading means wide informa- 
tion, culture, and rich intellectual 
pleasure from month to month. The 
bound volumes should have a perma- 
nent place in every library. Big re- 

| turns, all this, on the small invest- 





|ment of four dollars. 
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Post-Election Thoughts. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The Re- 


The election has passed. 


publicans carried the Nation and 
the Democrats carried this State. 


I think the Independents, and many 
of the Democrats of the Northern 
States, stayed away from the polls, 


| : : : 
to-day is exerting such a fine influ- 


and many of the real Independents | 


and some of the Republicans stayed 


away from the polls in this State. | 


If each man in the Nation had gone 


to the polls and voted just as he pre- | 


ferred, I think quite likely most of 
the Northern Sattes would have gone 
Democratic, and this 
most other Southern States), 
had not gone Republican, would have 
gone Democratic by a very small ma- 
jority. 

Our better class of farmers and 
merchants have not got the sand in 
their crop to vote against the old 
party with which they have voted 
most if not all their lives, even if 
they had believed they were wrong in 
voting the old party ticket. 

RP 
polls and vote one way or the other, 


When 


and let no man be your boss. 


the day arrives that men will do this, | 


there will be no man, or small lot of 
that will carry North Carolina 
in their vest pockets. 

Each good man should now do all 
possible to help the party in power 
It matters not who 
so they do it well. 
hope the large 


men, 


to govern well. 
governs, 


in the law-making business. It. is 
well for any Commonwealth to have 
two parties of very near the same 
that each knows thev 
must put un their best men or they 
will be apt to be defeated. 

We have made good field crops, 
and the prices of our leading crops 
have been good; also the price of all 
kinds of lumber is and has been good. 
So our farmers, merchants and all 
other classes of our people are vros- 
perous, as a rule, and we should all 
assemble on Thanksgiving Day and 
give thanks to our Creator for all 
good gifts in this and all other lines. 
“Whoso walketh uprightly shall be 
saved; but he that is perverse in his 
ways shall fall at once. 
do all possible to be of service to 
mankind in our day and generation. 
We do not live our lives but once, 
and we should try 
noble lives. 


strength, so 


to live just and 


Your paper 
D. L. GORE. 
New Hanover Co., N. C. 





A Telephone on the Farm. 
Talk about it as we may, and con- 
sidering every 
offer, the 


other excuse we may 
social side of his nature 


I truly | Se 
iets : | phone in his house. 
majority will not | 


cause the Legislature to go wrong | 


State (with | 
if it.| 


ence in extending the social life of 
rural districts, annihilating distance 
and bringing the voices of the men 
and women and young folk of the 
neighborhood farms, near and re- 
mote, to the ear in familiar and 


° . | 
pleasant converse, lighting up the | 
hour, once so dreary with sheer lone- | 


someness, and peopling the home 


with kindred spirits. 


There are some things which do | 
| Swamp-Root, 


much for the farm in a social and 
business way—the trolley, for in- 
stance. But the trolley means the 
investment of many thousands of 
dollars. Not so with the telephone. 


| A few dollars invested in wire, in- 


| phone Company 








” We should | 


gets beter and better. | 


Is what has driven the young man, 


from the farm to the town in per- 
haps nine cases out of ten. To the 
fact that the isolation of the farm, 
under the influence of latter-day in- 
vention, is becoming more and more 
a thing of the past, is in large part 
due the distinct movement, 

now is recognized everywhere, 
to the farm. Among the first of 


these is the farmer’ 


which | 
back | 


s telephone, which | 


sulators, transmitter and receiver, a 
few days’ work in setting out poles 
and stringing of wires, and presto! 
the world is at your call! We know 
of one Wisconsin farmer whose tele- 


| 





phone cost him $19, and he has con- | 


nection with city and county ’phones, 
is a director in one Farmers’ Tele- 
which has sixty 


; | miles of wire of its own, and one 
Je men, and every man go to the | 


or two sales made on the Chicago 
market as a result of having the 
*phone in his house paid for the out- 
fit many times over. In his case the 
telephone was not only not an ex- 
pense, but a source of large gain, 
and we are confident this has proved 
to be the ease in thousands of in- 
stances. 

Every farmer should have a tele- 
None may enu- 
merate its advantages nor catalogue 
its uses. It not only encourages so- 
ciability, it creates it in many a life; 
it brings the doctor within call; the 
merchant is always at hand; it saves 
many a weary journey and gives to 
real service many an hour that other- 
wise must have been lost. Now is 
the put in the ’phone 
wherever one is lacking. The long 
winter days and evening will be made 
more pleasurable because of its pres- 
ence to every member of the family. 
And the economy and value of it 
may not be computed.—Chicago Ru- 
ral Voice. 


time to 





The Fr'c2 of Glory. 


Some recent estimates of the cost 
of battleships should lead Ameri- 
eans to think seriously concerning 
the wisdom of entering into the race 
for sea power with England, Ger- 


many and France. The magnificent 


| building of the Library of Congress | 


at Washington cost far less than a | 
first-class battleship. So, too, did all | 
| the buildings on the campus at Har- 


vard, from which armies of educated 
young men go out annually to join 
in a struggle in which one ounce of 
education is worth a ton of gunpow- 
der. 
of Michigan in his latest report says 
that about 25,000 alumni of that col- 


The president of the University 


lege are now living, “engaged in hon- 


orable and useful pursuits in all 
parts of the earth. It has made the 
name of Michigan known and _ re- 


the civilized 
cost to the 


throughout 
Yet the total 


spected 
world. 


State of its support of the Univer- | 


sity has been less than the cost to the | 
4 ee | Tuition: From $1.50 to 


nation of a first-class battleship.”— 
November Pilgrim. 


| 











KIDNEY TROUBLE, LAME 


BACK AND RHEUMATISM 
CURED BY SWAMP-ROOT. 


To Prove what the Great Kianey ead. Panny Root, will do for YOU, 
Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer May Have a Sample Bottle 


Sent Free by Mail. 


Among the many famous cures of | 
The | 
Progressive Farmer, the one we pub- 
lish this week for the benefit of our 
readers, speaks in the highest terms 


reported in 


| of the wonderful curative properties 


of this great kidney remedy. 





T. F. MCHUGH. 

Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 1901. 
Dr. Kilmer & Co.,Binghamton, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—It gives me _ great 


pleasure to add my testimonial to 
that of hundreds of others regarding 
the wonderful curative properties of 
Swamp-Root. I had lame back 
three years ago before leaving North 
Dakota for the coast. 

Soon after my arrival in the Puget 
Sound country it became very much 
worse. I felt certain that the coast 
climate had given me acute rheuma- 
tism and came to the conclusion that 
I could not live in this climate. Later 
I became convinced that what I real- 
ly had was kidney trouble, and that 
the rheumatism was due to my kid- 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— Swamp-Root has been tested 
and has proven so successful in every ease, 


ney trouble. The lameness in my 
back increased rapidly and I had 
| other symptoms which indicated that 
I would soon be prostrated unless I 
obtained relief quickly. Noticing 
your offer of a sample bottle of 
| Swamp-Root, free, I had a friend 
| write for one and began taking it im- 
mediately. Within three weeks the 
lameness in my back began to disap- 
pear. During that fall and winter, I 
took three one-dollar bottles of 
Swamp-Root with the result that I 
became completely eured. I no long- 
er have pains in my back and can ex- 
|ereise violently without telling any 
bad effects. I have recommended 
Swamp-Root to several of my ac- 
quaintanees who were similarly af- 


feeted and without exception they 
have been greatly benefited by its 
Yours very truly, 


use. 





South. 

Lame back is only one symptom of 
| kidney trouble—one of many and is 
| Nature’s timely warning to show you 
that the track of health is not clear. 


(Ol Ee St. 


Tf these danger signals are unheed- 
are sure to 
which is 

trouble, 


ed, more serious results 
follow; Bright’s Disease, 
the worst form of kidney 
may steal upon you. 

The great kidney remedy, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, is used in the 
leading hospitals, recommended by 
physicians in their private practice, 
;and is taken by doctors themselves 
who have kidney ailments, because 
they recognize in it the greatest and 
most suecessful remedy for kidney, 
liver and bladder troubles. 





so many ways 
that a special arrangement 


has been made by which all readers of The Progressive Farmer who have 


not already tried it may have 
mail. 


a sample bottle sent absolutely free by 
Also a book telling all about Swamp-Root and containing many 


of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from 


men and women who owe their good health, 
the wonderful curative properties of Swamp-Root. 


in fact their very lives to 
In writing, be sure 


and mention reading this generous offer in The Progressive Farmer when 


sending your address to Dr. 


Kilmer & Co., 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, 


you 
the 
the name, 
Binghamton, 


stores everywhere. 


Dr. 


drug 
Swamp-Root, 
a 


can purchase the regular fifty- 

Don’t 
Kilmer 
on every bottle. 


cent and one-dollar size bottles at 
but remember 


the 


mistake, 
and 


make any 


*s Swamp-Root, address, 





Inyne'besri: WANS’ AUGER 


For fence, telegraph and telephone post holes, 
prospe ting for mineral, 
Sizes 4 to 10in. $2.50, 12in. 86. 
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rT] e United States Gov't 


. Address 





&. E Se ‘ace i gdotry S, Streator, Hi. 
RUPTUR CURED while you work. You 
pay $4 when cured. No cure 


no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 


Maine. 


Agents Wante 


A Country School. 


Do you wish to put your boy or girl in 
a quiet, inexpensive school, in a healthy 
locality? The Second Annual Sessicn{of 
such a scho 1 will begin September 2, 
1g02, at Lemon Springs, in Moore County. 
Bvard and tuition both for $7.00 per 
month. 

For further information, address 


MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
| Lemon Springs, N. C, 


| 











MADISON INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS GOLLEGE 


MALE AND FEMALE 








$3.00 Per Month. Fall Term{Begins Sept. 1, 1902, 


J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C. 
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THE MINERS’ DEMANDS. 





The Grievances of Strikers as Set Forth 
by President Mitchell. 


Mr. Mitchell’s statement of the 
demands of the anthracite mine 
workers, made to the Strike Commis- 
sion last week, was so compact a 
document that it was reprinted in 
full by the more important daily 
papers all over the country. In terse- 
ness, in clearness, and in temper it 
was a model of composition, and it 
puts the miners’ case so that it will 
be understood not only by the Com- 
mission, but by the people at large. 
The demands made by the miners at 
their last Convention, says Mr. 
Mitchell, were as follows: (1) An in- 
crease of twenty per cent in wages 
for the men employed on contract or 
piece-work; (2) a decrease of twenty 
per cent in the hours of men em- 
ployed by the day; (3) the weighing 


of coal for the miners by the “long | 


ton” of commerce, 2,240 pounds, in- 


stead of the varying standards now 
employed; (4) the 


. | just the contrary in the case of Dr. | 
regulation of | 


hours, wages and labor conditions | 


by agreements between the United 
Mine Workers 
coal companies. The demand for an 
increase of one-fifth in wages is 


and the anthracite | 


based chiefly upon the statement that | 


the present yearly wages of anthra- 


cite mine workers are lower than | 
those of other workmen of similar | 
skill undergoing similar hardships, | 
and notably lower than the wages | 


paid for kindred work in the soft- 
coal fields of the West. The demand 
for the eight-hour day is based in 
part upon the same reasoning, and in 
part upon the better quality of work, 
the better health, and the better in- 
tellectual and social conditions which 
the short-hour day brings with it. 


The demand that coal shall be paid | 


for, “whenever practicable,” at its 
actual weight is based upon 
statement that the small sizes of 


the | 


coal—pea, buckwheat, ete.—are no | 
longer worthless to the operators, | 


and that the laborers ought no longer 
to mine a ton of excessive weight 


on the ground that the operator can- | 
not sell a large portion of the miner’s | 
product. The demand that labor con- | 


ditions in the anthracite mines, as 


now in the bituminous mines, shall | 


be regulated by agreements between 
the whole body of workers and the 
whole body of employers, is urged 
upon the ground that the workmen 
have a right to make such collective 
bargains, that their organizations 
are helpful to their members in every 
relation, and that only through such 
collective agreements between em- 
ployers and employed can discipline 
in the ranks of labor be maintained 
and harmony preserved. The coal 
companies, by the terms of their 
agreement with the President, are 
free to reject a recommendation on 
the part of the Commission that such 
a trade agreement be entered into 
with the United Mine Workers, but 


“A GRAVE-YARD COUGH” is 
the cry of tortured lungs for mercy. 
Give them mercy in the form of Al- 
len’s Lung Balsam, which is used 
with good effect even in consump- 
tion’s early stages. Never neglect a 
cough, 





the Commission 
mend whatever terms it sees fit by 
which to secure permanent peace, 
and the coal companies could not 
lightly reject a recommendation that 
they should make yearly agreements 
with the workmen representing all 
their employees—union and non- 
union. Of course such agreements 
would be practically with the miners’ 
union so long as that body main- 
tained its ascendency among the 
miners, but the companies could at 
all times retain the assurance that 
they were dealing with their own 
employees and not an alien organiza- 
tion. The public will look with great 
interest for the reply of the vpera- 
tors. 


is free to recom- | 


THE BUSINESS AGENCY 


CAN 








Save You Money in Your Purchases 






BUCCIES, 


It will have to be skillfully | 
drawn as well as intrinsically strong | 


SURRIES, HARNESS, Erc., 


to counteract the impression made | 
on the public by the statement of | 


Mr. Mitchell—New York Outlook. 





DOESN’T RESPECT OLD AGE. | 


It’s shameful when youth fails to 
show proper respect for old age, but 


King’s New Life Pills. They cut 
off maladies, no matter how severe 
and irrespective of old age. 


tion all yield to this perfect Pill; 
25e. at all druggists. 












‘S| 6-3 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Pertect in construction and *% 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to- -day. 


GEO. H 











566006 


se. Smoke 
KRAUSERS” “Liguip EXTRACT | OF SMOKE. 


i Dys- | 
pepsia, Jaundice, Fever, Constipa- | 


3 Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor, | 


i Sa cleaner than old way. Send f 
cular. E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


W.H. WORTH & CO. 


offer their services to the public to 
purchase from Manufacturer at 
Manufacturer’s Prices, all kinds of 


Farm Implements, | 








Machinery of all Kinds. | 


Sewing Machines, 
Wind Mills, 
and Engines. 


When wanted to buy anything for 


the farmer, write us for prices. 
We think we can save you money. 
We will sellany farm products you 


have for sale if placed in our hands. 


W. H. Worth & Co. 


RALEIGH, N. C 


GOOD POSITION. 





PAY TUITION AFTER POSITION IS SECURED | 


A worthy student from each postoffice may 
pay tuition without security after course is 
completed and position is secured. For ‘*Ap- 
plication Blank A” and catalog, address 
DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLEGE 
(Write either place) Nashville, Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Ft. Worth, Little Rock, Montgomery, 
Galveston or Shreveport. 





(OMILLAN-FUR.& WOOL CO:,:: 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


RIT & FOR a ne 





or cire | 





| 
| 
| 
| 











NI ONE-HORSE, TWO-HORSE; 
With or without bedy and seat 


OPEN AND TOP. 


Direct from the Manufacturers. 











- SOLID DISK, CUTAWAY oR 


rm Narrows, 


CORN SHEL LERS, FARM AND 
CHURCH BELLS, HAY 
PKESSES, PLOWS 
AND CASTI GS 





Cutting Knives 


FROM $2.50 UP 


Farm and Poultry Fencing. 
Barbed and Plain Wire. 











Cook Stoves 


From $11.00 Up. 
WITH OR WITHOUT WARE. 








BIG SAVING IN 


Pianos and Organs iw 


ver “timothy and fancy herds grass, 
each, extra; prices of other seeds include 
} sacks. Prices subject to market fluctuations. 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. Send for Cataleg IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE SEWING MACHINES. Box Cover or Drop Head, five 
Drawers, $17.50; seven Drawers, $18.50. 8G" FRUIT TREKS, AP- 
PLE AND PEACHES, 6c. each. PEAR TREES, 12% to rse each. 


SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


214 bushel or 100-pound cotton sacks for clo- | Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
15 ets. | men, Whocontributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 
and I will get prices. 


Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at Order Cane Mills and Evaporators now. 


market prices. Granulated sugar, $4.55 per | Corn Iiuskers and Shredders at lowest prices. 
100 hs. Keg Soda, in 112 th. kegs, 144 cts. per | Star Pea Hullera specialty. Fruit Trees at 
| th. Best Leaf Lard, in teirces, 110% ets. per ib. | Whelesale prices. Wagons, Carts, Buggies, 


1 Oo 


ec 


prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 


RK Perfect Weeder 


Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. 


ther quantities and qualities in proportion. Harness, etc., ete. 
| ing Machines. 

Give mea list of your wants and I will get 
| you prices. 


Pianos, Organs ’and Sew- 
Load- 


1 shells, powder and shot at wholesale 


105 WEST MARTIN ST., (Academy of 
Music Bldg.), RALEIGH, N. C. 


T, B. PARKER, 5. B, A, 


qin all soils, under all conditions. Theallimportaut feature of flexibility 
tot teeth is near perfection in the YORK IMPROVED 

Made of square spi el ith round points, and sets . ; 
gered in strony but flex! ! tee) frame fie clearance, vo pap as 


clogging. teeth too str ressk. 3 " es producing quality mp 

of soil and does not whip or bruise i owing plant. Adjustable 

handles ands hafts. \Write for tree de iptive vireular. (t il Ui | 
Spangler Manufacturing Co., 509 Queen Street, York, Pa. L'L 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 30. 


Gideon and the Three Hundred. 
Judges 7 :1-8. 

Golden Text. It is better to trust 
in the Lord than to put confidence in 
man. Psalms 118:8. 

About two centuries had now 
elapsed since the conquest of Pales- 
tine. Several judges had ruled over 
Israel, including Othniel, Ehud, Ba- 
rak and Deborah. Following the op- 
pression from which Deborah had de- 
livered the Israelites, there had been 
a period of rest. 
Midianites, who may be described as 
the Highlanders of Canaan, 
overrun the territory of the Israel- 
ites, and they were in sore distress. 

The Call 
dark the hour of distress in which 


man history, we are reminded again 
and again of the fact that God raises 


and that these men and women are 
divinely aided to accomplish tasks 
which otherwise they would be pow- 
erless to do. 

Gideon was such a chosen leader, 


' she has ever used. 
Now, however, the | 


| bas done you good, and not before. 
had | 


tion. 
of Gideon.—However | strength and curative value 800 gallons of the most powerful, efficacious mineral water drunk fresh at 


God’s people a find themselves | the springs. 
oa’s e 184 | , . : ? | 
- i always able to deliver them. | ™4*vel of the century for curing such diseases as Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Blood Poisoning, 


|Heart Trouble, Diphtheria, Catarrh and Throat Affections, Liver, Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stom- 


Indeed, as we study the course of hu- | 


Personal to 
Subscribers 





We wiil send to every subscriber or reader of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER a full-sized ONE DOL- 
LAR package of VITA ORE, by mail, POSTPAID, sufficient for one month’s treatment, to be paid 
for within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully say that its use has done him 
or her more good than all the drugs and doses of quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he or 
Read this over again carefully, and understand that we ask our pay only when it 
We take all the risk; you have nothing to lose. If it does not 
benefit you, you pay us nothing. VITA ORE isa natural, hard, adamantine, rock-like substance— 
mineral -ORE—mined from the ground like gold and silver, and requires about 20 years for oxidiza- 
it contains free iron, free sulphur and magnesium, and one package will equal in medicinal 


It is a geological discovery, to which there is nothing added or taken from. It is the 


|ach and Female Disorders, La Grippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous Prostration and General Debility, as 


thousands testify, and as no one, answering this, writing for a package, will deny after using. VITA- 
up chosen leaders for special crises, | 


will give it a trial, which none should hesitate to do on this liberal offer. 


ORE will do the same for you as it has done for hundreds of PROGRESSIVE FARMER readers if you 
SEND FOR A $1.00 


/-PACKAGE AT OUR RISK. You have nothing to lose if the medicine does not benefit you. WE 
/WANT NO ONE’S MONEY WHOM VIT2 ORE CAN NOT BENEFIT. Can anything be 


divinély called to the work of freeing | 


the Israelites from their 
who threatened their annihilation. It 
was the angel of the Lord who sum- 
moned him to place himself at the 
head of 
there might be no uncertainty in his 


mind about his divine eall, various 


enemies | 


his countrymen, and that | 


miraculous tokens were given to him | 


whereby he was assured that the Lord 
was indeed with him. 

The Selection ot Jlis Army.—A 
general must have soldiers, and Gid- 


eon’s first care, when assured of his 


divine call, was to raise a force with | 
which he might smite the Midianites. | 


Some thirty-two thousand men had 
assembled themselves under his stan- 
dard, but these were too many he was 
plainly told. 
timid ones still left an army of ten 
thousand, but the Lord said, “The 
people are yet too many.” 

Once more, by a test, which was 


The elimination of the | 


| of them. 


wonderfully adapted to the needs of | 


the situation, Gideon reduced his 


forces, and the three hundred men, | 
who merely lapped the water from | 
the brook, were declared to be suffi- | 


cient to deliver the Midianites into 
the hands of Israel. 

The Weapons of His Warfare.— 
Gideon was destined to overcome the 
Midianites, not by superiority of 
numbers, but by strategy. The 
unique weapons with which he pro- 
vided his followers were intended to 
deceive the enemy into thinking that 
they had been surrounded by a great 
host, and the flashing of the three 
hundred lamps and the noise of the 
breaking pitchers had precisely this 
desired effect. 

The Victory Won.—God’s strata- 
gems never fail, and Gideon found 
that implicit obedience to the divine 
commands was the road to a victory 
that left nothing to be desired. The 





more fair? One package is usually sufficient to cure ordinary cases; two to four for chronic, ob- 
stinate cases. Investigation will bear out that we MEAN JUST WHAT WE SAY in this announce- 
ment, and will do just as we agree. Write to-day for a package at our risk and expense, giving your 
age and ailments, so that we may give you special directions for treatment if same be necessary, and 
mertion this paper, so we may know that you are entitled to this liberal offer. 


YOUR DOCTOR AS A BRIGHT LIGHT 
is i VITZ-ORE points the way forstorm- 
red Ts ie ag ge ———— tossed sufferers toa haven of HEALTH 
at me ica science is una e to help and Comrort. If you have been , 
you, that all you can expect is temporary | drifting in a sea of sickiness and dis- [ 
or slight RELIEF. Well, let Him think so, | eas, towards the rocks _ shoals of 
i i i CHRONIC INVALIDISM, ort your 
- is —e — to HIS ontaiom. Bcd aint: Gu te tans, Gee eek on 
ou need not think so unless YOU WISH | the message of HOPE and SAFETY 
TO. which it flashes to you; STOP DRIFT- 
MANY PEOPLE whose testimony ap- 
pears in t' e books and pamplets of Theo. 





ING about in a helpless, undecided 
manner, first on one course and then [ 
another, but begin the proper treat- [ 














Noel Co., were told that their cases were hopeless, helpless, | ment immediately and reach the goal 
i noscible acurahle: pastcall capt you are seeking by the route SO MANY 
imp , 10 » Pp recovery, yet—READ THEIR HAVE TRAVELED WITH SUCCESS 

TESTIMONY. Many were told that they had but a few years Every person whose testimony is 


given on this page is willing to act as 
a PILOT for you, each knows the way | 
from having followed it; attend their 
advice, FOLLOW THE LIGHT and be 
cured as they have. CAN YOU AFFORD 
TO DISREGARD IT? 


—some but months—to live, yet-—READ THEIR TESTIMONY. 
There are more things in HEAVEN anD EARTH than are 
dreamed of in the Doctor’s philosphy, and Vira-ORE is one 








This offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gratitude, of every liv- 
ing person who desires better health, or who suffers pains, ills and diseases, which have defied the 
medical world and grown worse with age. We care not for your skepticism, but ask only your in- 
vestigation, and at our expense, regardless of what ills you have, by sending to us for a package, 
Address, THEO. NOEL CO., Department J. E., VIT 42-ORE Building, Chicago, I11. 





host of the Midianites were thor- 
oughly defeated, and for forty years 
the land had rest from its enemies. 

The Practical Lesson.—There are 
many suggestions of practical value 
which may be drawn from this story 
of Gideon’s band. Perhaps the most 
important lesson we may learn from 
it is this, that we must use the wea- 
pons that God directs in order to 
win the victory over the hosts of sin. 
If we attempt to tcellow our own 
wishes in this matter we shall surely 
fall, but if we will use the weapons 
of inspired warfare indicated for us 
in God’s most holy Word, then we 
may confidently look for a victory as 


grand as that won by Gideon and his 
band. 


Circular of Information Free! 





Winter Courses in Agriculture and Dairying, 


LASTING TEN WEEKS—JANUARY 2 TO MARCH 10, 1993. 
Whole Cost of Either Course, THIRTY DOLLARS! 





These courses are for farmers, old or young; they are 
practical; they are designed for those who are inter- 
ested in Agriculture and Farm Life. They are tothe 
Farmer what a Medical School is to the Doctor. Noth- 
ing will pay the YOUNG FARMER BETTER THAN THIS 
|| TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


No &xaminations Required 
BOARD, ROOM, BOOKS, hg , FOR 
WHOLE COU RSE BUT $30, : 

Master Your Business, Don’t Let Your at Master You! 


A circular of information giving full description of 
the courses by addressing the Professor of Agriculture, 


A. & M. COLLEGE, Raleigh N. 6. 


Stock Raising 

Dairy Farming 
Veterinary Medicine 
Entomology 

Soil Study i| 
Farm Crops | 
Farm Chemistry 

Care of Boilers and Engi nes | 
Feeds and Feeding 

Breeds and Bree iing 

Stock Judging 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Come and watch the merry little 
leaves at play; 

Jolly times they’re having this No- 
vember day. 

Down they gently flutter 
flakes of snow, 
Chasing one another, flying to and 

fro. 
Don’t tell me they’re only 
the wind; 
I’m sure they’re doing just 
a mind. . 
See those two go racing swiftly down 
the street! 
ahead, now yellow; 
think you, will beat ? 
Some have gone in swimming down 
in yonder nook; 
See that host of bathers diving in 
the brook. 


like the 


as they’ve 


Red’s which, 


There a crowd has gathered in an | 


eager talk; 

they’re widely 

along the walk. 

So they gayly frolic through the 
sunny hours 

Careless of the winter with its icy 
showers; 

But the cold is coming and the snow 
drifts deep; 


Now all 


scattered 


When their play-times’s over quietly | 


they'll sleep. ‘ 
—Selected. 





Alexander the Great and Bucephalus. 


One day when Alexander was about | 


twelve years old, his father, King 
Philip of Macedon, took him with 
the rest of the court to see a display 
of cavalry in a large field adjacent 
to the palace. The handsome young 
prince with his golden hair falling 
upon his shoulders and his fine eyes 
all aglow with enthusiasm, was no 
disinterested spectator, you may be 
sure. 

At the close of the review a Thes- 
salian approached the king, who was 


standing among his officers, and said | 
that he had a horse for sale which 


he wished him to buy. 
“What is your price, Sir Philoni- 


cus?” asked Philip, who, it seems, | 


knew the man quite well. 


“Sixteen talents, your Majesty, but | 


*tis a royal steed 
should mount him.” 


and only kings 


“And your price is royal,” laughed | 
“However, let me see your | 


the king. 
beast. If he suits us, we shall not 
quarrel about the price.” 

The horse was brought, a huge 
black charger of a Thessalian breed 
that champed its bit and pawed the 
turf like a Pegasus. He was a young 
horse, too, splendidly built, saving a 
rather large head, and giving promise 
of remarkable speed. 


“He has never been mounted, my | 


lord,” observed Philonicus; “doubt- 
less he will be shy at first.” 

A dozen gaily-dressed young of- 
ficers stepped boldly forward to 
mount the new horse and test his 


speed. But the black steed appeared 


so fierce and unmanageable that the 
gay fellows were glad to step back 


to their places. One of the officers 
persisting in his attempt, was thrown 


violently upon the ground, from 


which he arose crestfallen enough, 
his helmet begrimed with dust, and 


a brand-new cloak nearly spoiled. 


The Thessalian courser seemed in | 


a bad humor that morning. 


driven by 


| 
reared and plunged and kicked, and 
so far from allowing any one to 
mount him, he would not even bear 
to be spoken to, but would turn 
. fiereely upon his grooms at the least 
provocation. 
“Take away your steed, Sir Thes- | 
salian,” said Philip,angrily. “He is as 
I marvel that | 
he has not killed thee ere now. Only | 
a Centaur could ride the beast.” 
“Truly he is possessed,” answered 
| Philonicus, very much disappointed. 
| “What aileth thee, Bucephalus? Thou 
hast never acted so until now.” 
“Father,” said Alexander, who had 
| been very quiet and observant, now 
stepping forward and speaking very 
| earnestly, “that is too good a horse 
| to be lost for want of skill and spirit 


savage as Cerberus. 


sufficient to manage him.” 

| “And do you think, forward boy, 

| that you can manage the brute bet- 
ter than elders?” asked the 
| king. 

| “That I can,” replied the prince, 
| “or I will forfeit the price asked 
| for the horse.” 

| At this the courtiers laughed, and 
| Philip shook his head, but the boy 
| did not smile. He only said, “Have 
‘I your permission, father ?” 

| “fo there! Sir Thessalian, lead 

| back your steed,” cried Philip. “Here 

| is a headstrong youth who wishes to 

| break his neck.” 

Then the young prince, throwing 
| off his gold-embroidered mantle, and 
| tying his sandals tightly, ran up to 
| Bucephalus, and, laying hold of the 

bridle, turned him to the sun, for he 
| had quietly been making up his mind 
| that. the horse had been frightened 
| by his own shadow, which had con- 
| stantly moved as he had moved. His 
assumption was verified at once, for 
no was Bucephalus turned 
about than he immediately became 
quieter. Alexander continued to 
| speak to him gently, patting him on 
| the neck, until he had him under 
control. Then, springing suddenly 
| upon his back, the prince, without 
using either whip or spur, galloped 
| the fiery steed across the field to his 
| heart’s content. 

After a half-hour’s hard racing, he 
approached the royal circle again, 
and delivered Bucephalus, as tame as 
| an old chariot horse, to the grooms. 
The black steed had found his mas- 
ter. 

“Pay the Thessalian his gold, Per- 
said Philip to one of the 


your 


sooner 


dicas,” 


king. His name was long preserved | 
by a city which the conqueror built, 
and named after him, Bucephalia. 
To-day when we think of Alexander 
the Great we almost always think of 
the gallant horse that the conquercr 
won in his boyhood days through his 
keen perception, his quick wit and 
his grit—Myron Colby in American 


Boy. : | 





For Boys to Think About. 


It is easier to avoid forming a bad 
habit than it is to break away from a 
bad habit. 

It is easier to avoid beginning to 
tamper with tobacco and strong 
drink than it is to free yourself from 
the appetite if it be once acquired. 

The dollar you earn and spend is 
only a dollar; the dollar you earn 
and save is two dollars. 

He who makes it his rule always 
to earn his dollar before he spends 
it will never be a beggar or a slave 
to debt. 

Your being a poor boy may make 
it harder for you to rise than if you 
were rich, but when well up once it 
will be all the easier for you to hold 
your place. 

Poverty may keep a boy down for 
a time, but if he fas in him the true 
metal ke will rise. Jay Gould was 
a poverty-stricken surveyor. George 
W. Childs was a book-seller’s errand- 
boy at a salary of four dollars a 
month. John Wanamaker started 
business on a salary of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents a week. An- 
drew Carnegie began life on a weekly 
salary of three dollars. Abraham 
Lincoln was a miserably poor farm- 
er’s son. Andrew Johnson was a 
tailor’s apprentice boy, and learned 
to read after he was married. James 
A. Garfield was a poor widow’s son, 
and as a barefooted boy drove mules 
on the tow-path of an Ohio canal.— 
Religious Telescope. 








WILL INVESTIGATE. 

A remarkable case comes to light 
at Elizabeth, W. Va. An old man 
there by name of G. W. Roberts 
had long suffered with incurable 
eancer. Everybody believed his case 
hopeless until he used Electrie Bit- 
ters and applied Bucklen’s Arnica 
Salve. The treatment cured him 
completely. Now everybody who 
knows of it is investigating Electric 
Bitters. It exerts a mighty power to 


Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
ey 4 littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects ail disorders of the stomach 

expels worms, etc. Palatable and 

Positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25e. 
E. & 8S. FiiEY, Baltimore, Md, 
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NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W. B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 


Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L'ncoln County. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 
John G:aham, Warrenton. 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton, 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J. K. Hughes, Hillsboro. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—-W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blackrall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and ‘Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Eeck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Presidents—W L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Piesident—J. A, Lorg, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Kaleigh. 
Treasurer—C, B, Denson, Raleigh. 








expel biliousness, Kidney and Liver 
troubles, and it’s a wonderful tonic 
for run-down systems. Don’t fail to 





| the young prinee, he said, with a 
| trembling voice, “Macedon is too 
small a kingdom for thee, my son, 
| and one day, I prophesy, thou wilt 
rule over a greater. 
worthy of empire.” 
The handsome prince, his face all 
| flushed with exercise, and his golden 


locks blown hither and thither, went | 


home leading Buéephalus proudly by 


the bridle; and Bucephalus was | 
| proud to be led, too. 
But the Thessalian steed would | 


| permit no one else to mount him, so | 


Alexander 
ever rode him. 


through ali his campaigns, and when | 


at last he died, Alexander gave the 


He | black steed «2 funeral like that of a | 


young officers, and then, turning to | 


Thou art indeed | 


was the only persor. who | 
He bore his master | 


try it. Only 50c. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed by all druggists. 





RHEU MACIDE CURED HON. 


H. H. HARTLEY. 


“TyRO, N. C., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 

Gentiemen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiff and 1 could not use it. Mr. 
{@J. B. Smith, draggist, of L xington 
recommended RHEUMACIDE. I 
| bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottle I could raise 
and straighten my arm. and it has 
cured me, bn! 4 seapocttary 

Signed) H. H. HARTLEY. 

Mr. Bartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson County. and represented his 
county in the last legislature. 

Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic pemedy. Avoid substitutes. All drug- 
gists sellit. Price $1. 





Please mention this paper when 
writing to advertisers. 





FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION. 


President—R. H. Speight, Wrendale, 
| Secretary-Treasurer—T. B. Parker, Raleigh. 
| Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes, 8. 


| L, Patterson and KE. F. Lamb. 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1l) J. B. Coffield, Eve- 
| retts; (2) E. L. Daughtridge, Rocky Mount; 
| (3) Wm. Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, 
Auburn; (5) J. S. Cuninghan, Cuningham; 
(6) A. I. McCallum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. 
McRae, Laurinburg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Dal- 
| tonia; (9) W. A. Gre ham. Machpelah; (10) A. 
| Cannon, Hors- Shoe. 

Howard Browning, Littleton. 

J.R Joyce, Reidsv.lle, 

G. E, Flow, Monroe, 

J.C. Ray, Boone. 
| OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
Gerald McCarthy, Kotanist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 
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WOMAN'S WORK _ 


: The Home Woman. 


No clever, brilliant thinker she, 
With college record and degree; 

She has not known the paths of fame, 
The world has never heard her name, 
She walks in old, long-trodden ways, 
The valleys of the yesterdays. 


Home is her kingdom, love her dow- | ; : 

¢ | ed with before she entered upon her | 
| domestic duties. 
To make home sweet, bring heaven | 


er 
She seeks no other wand of power 


near, 
To win a smile and wipe a tear, 
And do her duty day by day : 
In her own quiet place and way. 
Around her childish hearts are 
twined, 
As round some reverend 
shrined, 
And following hers the childish feet 
Are led to ideals true and sweet, 
And find all purity and good 
In her divinest motherhood. 


saint en- 


She keeps her faith unshadowed still, 
God rules the world in good and ill; 
Men in her creed are brave and true, 
And women pure as pearls of dew, 
And life for her is high and grand, 
By work and glad endeavor spanned. 


This sad old earth’s a brighter place 

All for the sunshine of her face; 

Her very smile a blessing throws, 

And hearts are happier where she 

goes, 

A gentle, clear-eyed messenger, 

To whisper love—thank God for her! 
—Congregationalist. 








A PRACTICAL ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
How the Richest Woman in the World 
Regards a Business Training. 


Writing in the Woman’s Home 
Companion, Hetty Green, the mil- 
lionaire business woman, says: 

“When I say that all women should 
have a business training, I mean wo- 
men of all classes—poor, middling 
rich and well-to-do. The assertion 
does not apply merely to those whose 
circumstances seem to indicate that 
they may one day be compelled to 
make their own way in the world. 
Every kind of girl will make a better 
and happier woman if she has a busi- 
ness edueation, whether her woman- 
hood sees her a maid, wife, mother 
or widow. I have heard it stated that 
for a woman to get a business train- 
ing is to crush all the poetry out of 
her life. 
woman with a knowledge of business 
appreciates music, painting and the 
other finer things of life just as much 
as the woman who is ignorant of all 
business matters; and the former 
has the decided advantage, in that 


This is sheer nonsense. A 


she is able to turn her knowledge of 
business into securing more oppor- 
tunities of seeing and appreciating 
these fine things. She can get more 
tickets to concerts and art-galleries, 
she will have more money to become 
the possessor of beautiful 
things than a woman without busi- 
hess training, and a woman with a 


more 


woman, the degree of her excellence 


more accomplishment added to the | 
list which the young woman of to- | 
day is expected to acquire, and it is 

absurd to say that its possession will | 
interfere with the proper enjoyment 
of any of the other accomplishments. 
Then every housekeeper is a business 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| as a housekeeper being the degree of | 





the business training she was provid- | 


The successful and | 
economical management of the house 
ealls for the same kind of ability and 
judgment that is necessary to the 
successful management of a commer- 
cial enterprise.” 

A similar sentiment this remarka- 
ble woman has written for the Ladies 
Home Journal as follows: . 

“A girl should be brought up so as 
to be able to make her own living, 
whether or not she’s going to inherit 
a fortune. But a woman’s place is 
in the home, though some women do 
better in business than men. A girl 
ought to be careful about the man 
she marries, too, especially if she has 
money. She oughtn’t to marry until 
she’s old enough to know what she’s 
doing, anyway.” 





Making Corn Bread. 


In making corn bread, a_ great 
many think it doesn’t require the 
pains necessary in making light 
bread and biscuit. When made in 
this way, it is a very welcome dish 
on our dinner table: First, for a fam- 
ily of five, place two heavy iron or 
steel spiders in a very hot oven, with | 
three or four tablespoonfuls of melt- 
ed grease; leave them in ten minutes, 
so that the pores of the spiders are 
greased well to prevent sticking. In 
the meantime beat two eggs well, 
pour them in one pint of thick sour 
milk: one-half pint of the milk is 
sour; eream would be much better; 
one tablespoonful of salt, one and 
one-half teaspoontuls of soda sifted, | 
with cornmeal added last, making the 
batter quite thin. Put it in the hot 
spider. Batter being thin and spid- 
ers hot will make the corn bread turn 
out not only a lovely brown, but it | 
will be quite as light as sweet-cake. 
Keep hot fire while baking. 

When frying chickens, after they 





are of ordinary size, dredge with | 
salt, pepper and flour; place the | 


pieces in a breadpan with a liberal 

amount of grease, fairly hot. Slice | 
thick two or three onions over top | 
of chicken; spread the slices all over | 
the top; place a larger breadpan over | 
all, and put in the oven and keep a 
slow fire. The chicken will need turn- 
ing but onee. This way fries it much 
more thoroughly than the old way on 


top of the stove in a spider, and ney- 


| er burns if a proper fire be kept.— 


sure income before her feels a great | 
deal more like studying poetry than | 


a woman who is compelled to worry | 


about her future bread and butter. 
Ihave been a business woman for fif- 
ty years, and am just as fond of pic- 
tures and music as any one of my 
age. 


| nica Salve cured. 
| for Burns, Sealds, Skin Eruptions 
A business training is but one | | 


Mrs. F. W. Reynolds, Kingfisher 
County, Oklahoma, in Farmer’s , 
Voice. | 





A RUNAWAY BICYCLE 
Terminated with an ugly cut on the 
leg of J. B. Orner, Franklin Grove, 
Ill. It developed a stubborn ulcer, | 
unyielding to doctors and remedies | 
for four years. Then Bucklen’s Ar- 
It’s just as good | 


and Piles; 25c. at all druggists. 


f 


Winter Turf Oats. 


2 TO 500 BUSHELS VIRGINIA WINTER TURF OATS FOR SEED 
2,000 BUSHELS TEXAS RAISED R. P. OATS. 

1,000 BUSHELS OKLAHOMA RAISED R. P. OATS. 

100 BARRELS MULLETS, 100 pounds guaranteed to every barrel. 
900 ROLLS 2. POUND BAGGING. 

2,200 BUNDLES COTTON TIES. 





We are alsc General Agents in North and South Carolina for the 

ACME PEANUT ROASTER. $17.50 is the price delivered at 
your station. The Retail Store could hardly afford to be without 
one, as they are big money-makers. Write for our circular de- 
scribing this Roaster. 


D. In. Gore Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS AND DRUG SUNDRIES, 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 





118 to 124 N. Water Street, - = ° - - - 








Offer Extra Special. 


HON. W. J. BRYAN,"twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER | !sThat Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year........ paereieiats $ 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 
The Commoner A 
The Progressive Farmer Together one year oI. ( 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
cri monk wilt be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send #'' orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


ry Farmer 10 North Caroline 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


From now until January 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now— 
October 14, 1902—On the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and 
and secure their subscription. 

Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 














For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


At the same time any person now on our list, may send in on his own account 
before December 1, (g02, the sum of $3.00 and get credit for 4 years. 

Letievery one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 
sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





(Tuesday, November 25, rgo2. 








FARMER. 


Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 


OFFICE: - 


dead tea 





106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year............cccccceeeses $1.00 
Single subscription, 6 months.. 
Trial subscription, 8 months................000+ 





SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postottfice. 


W hen sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and ail checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N.C.” 


RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, Shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
02,’ shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. °03,”’ to Sept. 1, 1903, 


and so on. Receipts for renewals will be | 
given in change of date on label. If not 


properly changed within two weeks after 


money is sent, notify us. 





A WORD IN SEASON. 


Thanksgiving. 


We have so much to thank Thee for, 
Lord of the vintage and the sheaf, | 
Of garden flower and forest leaf, | 

Our praises climb to more and more. 


For never were our barns so pressed 
With golden weight of fragrant | 
grain. 4 

And fruits that came in perfumed 


train, 
Till Nature bade the fair land rest. 


Our ships that furrow every sea | 
Fare onward with the great world’s | 


bread; 
The peoples from our granaries | 
fed 
Send up their meed of thanks to | 
Thee. 


| ment should be 


Raleigh Post: Yesterday’s elec- 
tion develops a new colored problem. 
A large number of the colored peo- 


ple allowed to vote cast their ballots 


openly and with evident pleasure, for 
the Democratic nominees from top 
to bottom. This was so in this city 
and county, and we are informed the 
same thing took place even to a lar- 
ger extent in numbers of counties. 
Indeed, we would not be surprised, 
taking all circumstances under con- 
sideration, if the facts could be as- 
certained if a large majority of those | 
voting throughout the State yester- | 


day did not vote the straight Demo- | 


cratic ticket. Does this mean that 


hereafter the negro vote will be sub- | 


stantially divided between the two 
parties? If so, what position will 
be accorded them in the Democratic 


primaries? We do not suppose more 


than 25 or at most 40 per cent of the | 


negro population now eligible ,for 
registration were entered upon the 
list this time. 


It may well be ex- | 


pected that all entitled to register , 


will do so hereafter and this class 


Are they to be encouraged in 
this division as to party relations? 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Separators. Book ‘Business Dairying” and 
Cat. 285 free. W. Chester, Pa. 





| will no doubt increase from year to | 
| year. 


A HEALING MINERAL SPRING 


AT YOUR DOOR. 
[ Advertisement. ] 


Every reader of this paper who is 
sick and in need of medicinal treat- 
interested in the 


| offer which the Theo. Noel Company, 


Lord of the wave, and of the shore, | 

Lord of the winds that wander 
wide, 

Lord of the planets and the tide, | 

We praise and bless Thee more and 
more. 


of 527, 529, 581 West North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., are making in this issue 
under the heading “Personal to Sub- 
seribers.” The offer will be found 
on page 13, and should be read by 
every sick person. This company is 


| the proprietor of the famous Vitae- 


And most of all for household mirth, 
For mother’s smile and lisp of | 
child, 
For love by no false lure beguiled, | 
We praise Thee, Lord of home and 
hearth. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper’s | 
Bazar. 





Hon. David B. Henderson, of Iowa, 
Speaker of the House, who declined 
to be a candidate for re-election to 
Congress, has given it out that he 
will be a candidate for the Republi- 
can Governor of 
Towa next spring. 


nomination for 





| among readers of this paper. 
Theo. Noel Company desires no one’s | 
| money whom Vitae-Ore cannot posi- 


Ore medicine, a natural healing and 
curing mineral, which was discovered 


president of the company, at that 


' time a prospecting geologist, while 


prospecting in the neighborhood of 


Our money winning books, 
written by men who know, tell 
you all about 


Potash 


They are needed by every man 
who owns a field and a plow, and 
who desires to get the most out 
of them. 

They are free, Send postal card. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
3 Nassau Street, New York 








THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON, 
Raleigh, N. C,, November 22, 1902. 





Receipts ........... pare 189 bales 
| MN OBE MOODY cs oc. 5 cncescecees'savoresabers T34@7%4 
Price this day last year....... 74 
Reeeipts this season .............. ............0-- 8,778 
Receipts last season .... 4,771 
Cottonseed, per bushel... ............... .......- 21 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
Charlotte, N, C., November 22, 1902. 


(1) Sea ee ee Bea oe $ 75 @$1 00 
Chickens—spring 15@ 22 

| Hens—per head.........0... . .... 23@ 30 
Bis coangassabecsscushutntunedsareasivcstank 18 
Beeswax 20 @ 22 
TUPROYS .. ics<sccaxons 10@ 12% 
RMR ay acco -abecsioccuee 60 
Ducks 20@ 22 
SI cc ic ceeves nao pea save” Inuasiea at an 60 @ 90 
Wheat—seed _. sibe reer 
Oats ...... 80 @_ 85 
oo — Sane abiccevaevieie, suietackenia ee 
Le Soconas woe 1 00 
Sherlings ..... pastuceetsen 4 8 @ 9 
age yo Seda es anwes 9@ 10 
Skins—calf...... 0@ wW 
Hides—dry salt ...... : ee 10 
Tallow—unrendered .. ... ................ 2 @ 2% 


| many years ago by Theo. Noel, the | 


an extinct mineral spring. The ore. 


or rock from this locality, when prop- 
arly oxidized, possesses 
curing and healing properties, and 
sinee its introduction, has been in- 
strumental in curing thousands and 
thousands of 
country of the diseases named in 


| the announcement, and has already 


many wonderful cures 


The 


wrought 


| tively benefit, and for this reason de- 


The November Century is a thing 
of beauty, as well as a magazine of | 
great literary excellence. We have 
never seen in any magazine hand- | 
somer illustrations in color, while the 
new siyle of type is a great improve- 


ment. 





StaTB or On10, Crry or ToLEpo, \ ee 
Lucas County. ° 
Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he fs the 
senior partner of the firm of f. J. CoEnny&Co., 
doing business in the ay of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Hati’s CaTaRRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my | 


presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886, 


OOD 
}suat. A. W. GLEASON, 

“a Notary Public, 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally and acts 
directly on the blood 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
@® S014 by Druegists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


and mucous surfaces of | 


sires each person to test it before 
paying for it, and none need pay 
unless benefited and satisfied. 








awe CON ee 
(Tecumseh G 49283 ) 


| POLAND CHINAS. 


| Pigs—* Tecumseh G”’ and ** Monarch.” 
two best strains of living hogs represented in 
this herd—Sows in pigs,and young Boars and 
Sows of allages. Send to headquarters and 
get the best, from the oldest and largest herd 
of Poland Chinas in this State, at one-half 
| Western prices, Address, J.B. GRAY 
Fredericksburg, Va. 








500 QUAIL WEEKLY 


‘Wanted °.. 


| 
| R. F. GIERSCH, Raleigh, N. C. 


marvelous | 


people all over the | 





ORDER OF PUBLICATION AND 
NOTICE OF SUMMONS. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Wake Co. 
Superior Court—Jan. Term, 1903. 


Gatsey Bryant, Plaintiff, vs. Richard 
Bryant, Defendant. 


Upon the affidavit and motion of 
the plaintiff in the above entitled 
ciyil action it is ordered that the de- 
fendant be served with summons by 
publication of notice in a newspaper 
published in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, once a week for six weeks, as 
required by section 219 of The Code 
of North Carolina, and The Progres- 
sive Farmer is designated as the 
newspaper in which publication may 
be made. 

The title to said action is as ap- 


| pears above, and the summons is re- 
| turnable to the January Term of 


A limited number | 
of pigs by my fine | 
The | 


Wake Superior Court, commencing 


Trade Winners. 


| lor-made Cloth Suits, 


A. B. STRONACH CO, 
$16.50 for $21.50. 


This is the story ofour Perfect Fitting Tat- 
Black and alleolors. 


$10.00 for $7.50. 


This is the story of our Wraps in Jackets, 
half and three-quarter length, Black, Tan 


| and Mode. 


Expre5sage paid on cash purchases of five 


| dollars and ever. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


A. B. STRONACH 10., 


218 FAYETTEVILLE ST., to 
216 WILMINGTON SBT. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





BOSTROM’S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
Pat'd 1902, WITH AND WITHCUT TELESCOPE 


_Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
bestone made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter- 
racing, etc., Free. 

— Bostrom, Brady llfg. Co., 
8144 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 








SEABOARD 


| 


{ 








on Monday, the fifth day of January, | 


1903. 


from the bonds of matrimony against 


The purpose of said action is | 
to procure a judgment for divorce | 


said defendant, and the said defend- | 


| ant is hereby required to appear at 


the court-house in Raleigh, North | 


Carolina, at the term of court to be- 
gin on Monday, the fifth day of Jan- 
uary, 1908, and answer or demur to 
the complaint in said action at the 


said term of Wake Superior Court to | 


begin on Monday, the fifth day of 
January, as aforesaid, or the relief 
asked for in the said complaint will 
be granted according to law. 
W. M. RUSS, 
Clerk Superior Court 
for Wake County. 


Arr LINE RaILway 


“CAPITA! it ITY ROUTE.” 
Short line to principal cities of the South 
and Southwest, Florida, Cuba, Texas, Califor- 
nia aud Mexico, reaching the Capitals of six 





| States. 
In Effect March 5, 1902. 
SOUTHWARD. 
Dail Daily 
No. 31 No. 

Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 727 pm 
Ar Hamlet, = 70;am 1025 pm 
Ar Columbia, “ 93,am 10am 
Ly Columbia, “ 1038am 1l1(5am 
Ar Savannah -* 216pm 48am 
Ar Jacksonville, a 70 pm S$ifbam 
Ar Tamva * 645am 645 pm 

No. 33. No. 41 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 855 pm 
Ar Hamlet, a 700am 730 pm 
Ar Wilmington, “ ES FU decscccecsssase 
Ar Charlotte, ne 10(s8am 1032 pm 
Ar Atlanta,t ” 85 pm 7am 
Ar Augusta, O & W O.....c600. 54) PD Di cccsccseersene 
Ar Macon, ¢ of MOR ca ceatsassassn 7X pm 13am 
Ar Monigomery, A&WP...920 pm 625 pm 
Ar Mobile, Ala. UG & Neve 255 AM ve ceeh 
Ar New Orleans, L & N........ 7 2B BM cenceses soasaae 
Ar Nashville, NC G&St.L..4(0am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, 415 pm 82am 

MGRTHWARD. 

No. 32 No. 33 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 135am ltdam 
Ar Norlina, a 832am 10 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 7l6am 635 pm 

No. 34 No. 66 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 1385am i1?5 am 
Ar Norlina, “ $5s2am 125 pm 
Ar Richmond, “ 68am 46 pm 
Ar Washington, P RR.........1010am 846 pm 
Ar New York DSS sauces LE Rae 
Ar Baltimore a 1125am 112 pm 
Ar Philadelphia, ‘ 138 pm 25am 
r New York, \ 43pm 630am 
Ar Washington, N & Wi: 5, .... 655am 
Ar Baltimore, BBP Co... a6 45am 
Ar Philadelphia, N YP& N, 546 p 5l0am 
Ar New York, 66 815 pm 8%am 
Note.—(a) Daily except Sunday (b) Eastern 


Time 

connections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 
all Fiorida Kast Coast points. and forall points 
in Texas, Mexico and California. 


TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH AS 
FOLLOWS: 


F: om North. 






MOON, Te Bie asc sunssctancnsoass 4(‘g9am 

No. 41 at. 85° pm 

Ns SEM a iscasnauacansnapasasacanascaasanabanacaarsezasans 72am 
From South. 

No. 34 at... am 








Pull- 


' man berths reserved and reservations 


Tickets on sale to all points. 


made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 


C. H. GATTIS, ©. T. and P. A. 
’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. 0. 
H. 8S. LEARD, “%. P. A., 
aleigh, N. O. 
Yarboro House Building, 

















